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COMMENTARY 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION 


By 


HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 


The Cuban Revolution has shaken the Western Hem- 
isphere the way the French Revolution shook Europe. 
In an editorial printed on June 21st we said in The New 
York Times: “What is happening in Cuba and because of 
Cuba is, without question, the most important, dynamic 
and fateful development in Latin America since the Wars 
of Independence 150 years ago.” 

The Revolution is not an accident of history, not a 
passing phenomenon, not a set piece that you can photo- 
graph and then study. It is more like a tropical storm, 
cleansing in many respects but destructive. Things will 
never be the same again in Cuba or in Central America, 
once the storm abates. 

It has given us a bad headache because it has hurt 
American interests in Cuba, and throughout the Hem- 
isphere, and it is permitting Communism to make prog- 
ress and mischief. The door has been opened to Russian 
penetration in the Caribbean, and the Chinese Reds are 
also moving in, economically and ideologically. 

The American decison to take economic sanctions by 
cutting the sugar quota, and the refusal of the American 
and British oil refineries in Cuba to refine Russian oil, 
however justified by Cuban provocations, have made it 
imperative for the Castro regime to turn almost wholly to 
the Soviet bloc for support. There is no longer anywhere 
else to go. It is possible that other Latin American coun- 
tries will side with Cuba, although they are frightened by 
Premier Khrushchev’s aggressive championship of Cuba 
and would take a stand against Cuba if she permitted the 
Russians to establish a military or submarine base. Those 
possibilities were unthinkable until recently and are still 
remote, but it is the measure of the gravity of the quarrel 
with Cuba that we have to consider anything as possible. 

Things having reached this sorry pass, it is more im- 
portant than ever to understand what is happening in 
Cuba and why it is happening. This historic develop- 
ment has been grossly over-simplified in the United 
States, especially by those who interpreted it in terms 
of Communism. The Cuban phenomenon is enormously 
complex, within its strictly Cuban aspects and as a re- 
flection of the state of affairs in Latin America. 

There has been a woeful misunderstanding of the 
Cuban Revolution in the United States and of the Ameri- 
can attitude toward the Revolution in Cuba. The present 
clash between us might have been avoided if both sides 
had presented to their people a fair, balanced, factual, 
understanding picture instead of the falsities, distortions 
and misinterpretations that for the most part filled our 
press, radio and television, as well as theirs. 


In some curious way, the Cuban Revolution aroused 
an emotionalism in the United States that has not been 
seen since the Spanish Civil War. The initial friendliness 
and admiration for Fidel Castro in this country was based 
on the naive belief that all he was going to do was to drive 
away the dictator, General Fulgencio Batista, clean out 
the Augean stable of corruption, hold new elections, leave 
the economic structure intact with its dependence on the 
United States, and carry on as before. 

The history of Cuba began on January 1, 1959, for 
virtually all Americans. They did not know what had 
happened before; they did not understand the real rea- 
sons for the summary executions of “war criminals”; they 
were told that the Communists were taking over although 
at that time they were of little importance. 

When Fidel (no one calls him anything else in Cuba) 
and his associates began to make the social revolution for 
which they had fought and which had been proclaimed 
for many years, there was astonishment. The seizure of 
American properties with no signs of compensation, the 
anti-Yankeeism, the stirring up of trouble all around the 
Caribbean and then in South America, completed a pic- 
ture that bewildered as well as angered North Americans. 
There seemed no other explanation than the simple catch- 
all that this must be a Communist revolution. 

Cuban bitterness and anger against us began when 
American public opinion turned hostile, and from that 
time on a vicious circle was operating of accusations and 
counter-accusations. Cuban measures met with Ameri- 
can protests and finally counter-measures; fears, distrust 
and suspicions on the Cuban side, anger, distrust and 
suspicions on our side. 

As the atmosphere became more stormy, the Com- 
munists were first tolerated, then welcomed and then 
needed. Throughout 1959 they remained of minor, 
though growing, importance. They became more im- 
portant when Deputy Prime Minister Anastas Mikoyan 
went to Havana to open the Soviet exhibition and made 
a trade agreement. 

It was the same manoeuvre that President Gamal 
Abdul Nasser of Egypt carried out so successfully in 
1955. Cuba was turning to the Soviet bloc as a counter- 
weight to American power. Diplomatic relations were 
restored with the Soviet Union and there was talk of 
recognizing Communist China. Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev was invited to Havana and Premier Fidel Castro 
accepted an invitation to go to Moscow. 

But Cuba is on the doorstep of the United States. The 
Soviet bloc was not only being invited into the Carib- 
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bean; the influence of the Cuban Revolution all through 

Latin America was giving Communism a dangerous 

— The atmosphere between us grew more and more 
ostile. 

The Cubans had always been convinced that the Ad- 
ministration in Washington was out to destroy the Revo- 
lution. They really believed that the hostile press in the 
United States, the distortions and falsities as well as the 
facts being printed here, the welcome given by Congres- 
sional committees to Cubans known to have been sadists, 
assassins and thieves in the Batista regime, the frequent 
raids by little planes from Florida, the discouragement 
of tourism during all the months when Havana was safer 
than New York and Americans warmly welcomed—these 
and other factors had convinced the Cuban leaders that 
the United States was preparing to take action, and there 
was no reason to doubt that they even feared the possi- 
bility of American military intervention. 

It had been clear for a long time that if relations con- 
tinued to deteriorate there would be a clash and an open 
break. The two events which precipitated it were the 
seizure of the American and British oil refineries in Cuba 
when they refused to process Soviet oil and the decision 
of the Eisenhower Administration to punish Cuba by 
eliminating her sugar quota for this year. 

This was a decisive and fateful move on our part be- 
cause it meant that there could be no accommodation 
between the Castro regime and Washington. Cuba now 
has nowhere to turn except to the Soviet bloc, although 
she may find sympathy and help in some Latin American 
countries and in the “uncommitted” nations of the Mid- 
dle East and Southeast Asia, especially the United Arab 
Republic and Indonesia. 

This, in its briefest form, is the way the situation has 
developed. It does not, presented in this way, explain 
why or how events rose to this tragic climax. The missing 
elements are the Cuban features in the picture. These 
have to be explained, not to excuse what has been done, 
but in order to understand it. 

We are dealing with a complicated historic phenom- 
enon whose roots and fruits are Cuban and Latin Ameri- 
can. There is no use looking at it from our point of view 
and applying our yardsticks of a stable, mature, prosper- 
ous, democratic, Anglo-Saxon nation. Just as for the 
historian, the most difficult of tasks is to think as a previ- 
ous age thought, so, for the journalist or newspaper 
reader, nothing is more difficult than to put oneself in the 
place of another people. Cubans do not think the way 
we do, or feel the way we feel, or see the problems of the 
world, including Communism, as we see them. The 
Cubans are not Anglo-Saxons, nor is Fidel Castro a John 
Kennedy gone wild. Failure to keep these distinctions 
in mind leads to a stuffy self-righteousness, which is a 
minor sin, but also to distortions and misunderstandings, 
which are cardinal sins in the political world. 

We must therefore start by recognizing that the 
Cuban Revolution is a Cuban phenomenon and that it 
must be interpreted in Cuban terms. If Communism suc- 
ceeds in dominating it, it will be in part because the Reds 
have understood the Cubans and their aspirations and 
are able and more than willing to go along with them and 


to take advantage of the situation, not because it is a 
Communist Revolution. 

Fidel played into their hands unwittingly from the 
beginning by allowing his 26th of July Movement, which 
had made and won the Revolution, to wither away. This 
left a vacuum into which the Reds naturally moved. 
They were the only organized element in Cuba, since 
they are always organized, trained, and ready to take ad- 
vantage of such situations. The Cuban Reds were a sec- 
ond and third rate lot, but they were following a true 
and tried technique of infiltration and needed little brains 
or capacity to go ahead. 

Castro should have based his Revolution on the 26th 
of July Movement, and not to have done so was obviously 
one of the most costly of his errors. Neither Nasser nor 
General Abdul Karim Kassim of Iraq made the same mis- 
take in somewhat similar circumstances. Nasser, in fact, 
never allowed the Egyptian Communist party to become 
strong. 

In Cuba, nothing has been more helpful to the Reds 
than the fact that the American press, radio and televi- 
sion, Congress and many American diplomats and busi- 
nessmen, conceded victory to the Communists long be- 
fore they had won it. We surrendered before we had 
begun to lose. Even now, with the Communists so much 
stronger and with so much ground lost, the situation is 
far from hopeless. But if Communism is defeated in 
Cuba, it will not be with our help. The victory will have 
to be a Cuban one, alone. 

The next thing to recognize is that this is a drastic 
social revolution, in line with the revolutions begun by 
France. There have been all kinds of revolutions since 
then—the Mexican type, the Russian, the Turkish, the 
Fascist, the Nazi, the Egyptian, the Indonesian, the 
Bolivian and so forth. 

Bolivia is a poor and isolated country, and its revolu- 
tion is having little effect outside its boundaries. The 
only comparable phenomenon in our hemispheric history 
was the Mexican Revolution, and that did not remotely 
have the effect all around Latin America which the 
Cuban Revolution is having. Nevertheless, it was a 
drastic social revolution primarily aimed, like Cuba’s, at 
breaking the economic domination of foreigners and mak- 
ing an agrarian reform. 

The Mexican Revolution started fifty years ago. The 
first ten years were a period of chaos, anarchy and de- 
struction. It was twenty years before the Revolution had 
levelled out to a period of relative normality and thirty 
years—the end of the presidential term of Lazaro Car- 
denas—before one could say it had run its course. Thirty 
years—and the Cuban Revolution is only a year and a 
half old! 

A social revolution comprehends a complete over- 
turn of the political, social and economic structure of a 
country. The previous ruling classes and the forces of 
law and order they used—army and police—are destroyed 
or pushed aside along with any other element, including 
the middle class, which is against a drastic social 
revolution. 

A new structure must then be created. At best this 
is fantastically difficult. In Cuba and with the Cubans it 
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is extra difficult. The Cubans have many splendid char- 
acteristics, but they are as undisciplined, disorganized, 
emotional, fickle, brave, violent and individualistic a peo- 
ple as can be imagined. 

The Castro revolution, in a haphazard, opportunistic 
way, almost as if it were responding to compulsive forces, 
has built up a centralized structure of which Fidel Castro 
is absolute master. Despite strong resemblances, it is not 
Marxism, Communism or Fascism, but it is getting close 
to a totalitarian structure of some sort. Castro is using 
the powerful instruments which state control of the econ- 
omy, plus an especially created army and police, place 
at the disposal of a centralized authority—in this case a 
charismatic leader—in the contemporary world. 

These are the power factors. What are the Cubans 
trying to do with them? The nation had a typical Latin 
American setup—the few rich (landowners, businessmen, 
high military officers, politicians) and a great mass living 
in poverty. It is true that Cuba had a larger middle class 
than most Latin American countries and the fertility of 
its soil prevented dire poverty, but the social injustices 
were marked. Cuban politics were utterly corrupt from 
the beginning of the Republic, allowing for honorable 
exceptions. Politics was a spoils system, not a means of 
serving the nation. Cuban business was often corrupt, 
having to deal with corrupt politicians. 

The economy had all the distortions that come from 
reliance on a single commodity, in this case sugar. Un- 
employment in the working population regularly ranged 
between 20 and 25 per cent. This economy was domi- 
nated by the United States, and it was the American 
Congress, through tariffs and quotas, which decided to a 
considerable degree how poor or prosperous Cuba was 
going to be in any given year. The sense of being a 
colony of the United States was strong, and along with 
other reasons and emotions led to a widespread desire for 
“sovereignty and independence.” 

Then, from 1952 to 1959 Cuba suffered through as 
brutal, corrupt and predatory a dictatorship—that of Gen- 
eral Fulgencio Batista— as Latin America has seen. The 
United States was generally, and most of the time openly, 
favorable to this regime. These were the historic forces, 
and then came the man: Fidel Castro. The result was the 
Cuban Revolution. 

Internally, this revolution is trying to change—liter- 
ally to revolutionize—the former state of affairs, to redis- 
tribute the wealth, diversify the economy, make an agrar- 
ian reform, break the domination of American interests, 
eliminate corruption, raise the standard of living in hous- 
ing, health and education, and they have promised (but 
are as far from it as they can be) to create a free and 
democratic structure. 

In many ways the revolution has been making good 
progress. We see very little about it, really, in the Amer- 
ican press, which has generally concentrated on the bad 
or weak features, of which there are many. The peasants 
are getting a break for the first time, and if they have 
complaints it is from what economists call the paradox of 
rising expectations. Schools, hospitals, roads, workers’ 
and peasants’ housing are being built at a remarkable 
pace. For the first time proper attention is being paid to 
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public health in such matters as digging wells and pro- 
viding shoes for poor children. For the first time the or- 
dinary people of Cuba can go to the beaches or have 
weekends and vacations within their means. 

For the first time there has been relatively complete 
honesty in government, civil service, the Armed Forces, 
and in industry so far as it is controlled. Reputedly, this 
is beginning to break down. The Cubans are only human, 
and they have had bad habits in this respect, but that 
such a high degree of probity should have lasted a year 
and a half is almost a miracle. It may be slipping back, 
but it is a safe prediction that Cuba will never return to 
the appalling corruption of the previous years. 

Despite the impression given in the United States, 
Cuba has been remarkably orderly, and Havana, as I said 
before, is a much safer city to be in than New York. The 
first instance of molestation of Americans came in July 
and was caused by the Communists. Few Americans, 
reading their press and listening to their orators, would 
realize that after the executions of the so-called war 
criminals in the first three months of 1959, the execu- 
tions stopped. In more than a year there have been only 
five executions at two different times. Two men who had 
escaped the original sweep were executed in the autumn 
for sadism and murder during the Batista regime. The 
only “counter-revolutionaries” executed in more than a 
year and a half were the three men who were shot in 
May, 1960, after trying to head an insurrection in the 
Sierra Maestra. 

The Castro regime should be criticized severely for 
the widespread arrests and imprisonment of political op- 
ponents without due charges or trials. They should not 
be charged with executions that are not taking place, and 
it should be recognized that there is as little brutality as 
one can expect from police and none of the bestial tor- 
tures and assassinations which were commonplace in the 
Batista regime. 

What we have not seen in Cuba is progress toward 
democracy on the political side. Quite the contrary is 
true. The regime is a dictatorship, without freedom, 
under the control of one man. Law is an arbitrary 
concept. 

All this has been explained in the United States as 
evidence of Communism. It could equally well be taken 
as evidence of Fascism, Nazism, Peronism, Nasserism or 
any other totalitarian form of government. 

It could also be explained with more logic and more 
understanding, so far as the original aims and hopes of 
Fidel Castro and his young followers were concerned, as 
a state of affairs largely unavoidable during the first, dy- 
namic stage of a social revolution. It is literally not pos- 
sible to make a revolution and hold democratic elections 
at the same time. Free enterprise and revolution are not 
compatible. 

All revolutions move to the right in the course of 
time. The best one can hope is that the revolutionary 
phase ends quickly and permits the growth of democracy, 
which is an evolutionary process. In Cuba, it looks as if 
this will have to be done by different people, since there 
is no evidence that Fidel Castro and his associates under- 
stand democracy in its accepted form in the Western 
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World. It is true that we have no monopoly on the con- 
cept of democracy, and that our form of it was a failure 
in Cuba. Other countries in the uncommitted world are 
experimenting with other attempted forms of democracy. 
There is no telling what will emerge from the Cuban 
revolutionary ferment. In any event, we have to recog- 
nize that Cuba can either have a revolution or have 
democracy. She cannot have both, and since the revo- 
lution is a vivid reality, discussions of its political future 
are academic exercises. 

In recent months, the fact that Cuba turned toward 
the Soviet bloc for economic help and political support 
and is now being crushed in the embrace of the Russian 
bear, has given a Red coloration to the internal situation. 
This is what happened in the case of Republican Spain 
during the Civil War of 1936-1939. The appearance 
was deceptive then and is somewhat deceptive in the 
case of Cuba now, although the Cuban Communists have 
been gaining strength steadily and are a formidable force. 
The defeat of the Spanish Republicans made it impos- 
sible ever to prove that Spain would never have gone 
Communist. Yet those of us who were close to the Re- 
publican regime were and are still convinced that this 
was the case. The Cuban story has not ended, and the 
judgment of history is yet to be made. 

The important thing is that the United States Govern- 
ment and American public opinion are convinced that 
the Cuban regime is either Communist or exactly follow- 
ing Communist policies, and that the United States can- 
not tolerate a Communist regime in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This is the fateful decision made in June, 1960. 
It was partly a political decision (in the broad sense of 
the word) by the Eisenhower Administration, and partly 
the result of almost intolerable pressures on the State 
Department from Congress which was, in turn, reflecting 
public opinion as moulded by the American mass com- 
munication media. American policy today, as in the case 
of Guatemala in 1953-1954, is directed toward the over- 
throw of the Castro regime in Cuba. As things look now, 
there can be no turning back from this policy. 

The Cuban Revolution was always bad news for the 
United States. This was not recognized at first, although 
it should have been clear. A drastic revolution in Cuba 
was inevitably going to damage American property and 
business interests in Cuba and American influence in the 
Hemisphere. 


The first objective of the young revolutionaries was 
to help the Dominican Republic overthrow its tyrannical 
dictator, Generalissmo Rafael L. Trujillo. The Somoza 
brothers in Nicaragua were another target. The inde- 
pendence movement in Puerto Rico was encouraged. An 
irresponsible and unscrupulous young Panamanian leader 
hired Cuban adventurers and “invaded” his own country. 

These events started the Castro regime on foreign ad- 
ventures that soon took on a generally revolutionary and 
anti-Yankee flavor. When Fidel Castro found himself in 
conflict with the United States he saw the value, and then 
the absolute need, of winning support throughout the 
Hemisphere. He realized that his revolution could not 
survive in isolation. It was also obvious that the govern- 


ments and ruling classes, and the press, which they con- 
trolled, would be hostile to him. 

He went shrewdly and effectively to the places where 
he could get support. These were the universities, the 
trade unions, the opposition political parties and move- 
ments, in which the Communists played a role that grew 
more important as the months passed, and through these 
elements, Fidel reached the politically or socially con- 
scious popular levels. Of inestimable aid to him has been 
the historic, all-prevading, never-ending emotion in Latin 
America which is labelled anti-Yankeeism. 

This phenomenon is one of the most complex and 
deeply rooted in the Americas. North Americans, who 
become aware of it through events like Vice-President 
Nixon’s experience in Peru and Venezuela, or the Cuban 
development, are always surprised, as well as pained and 
indignant. They thereupon take refuge in the comfort- 
ing thought that the Communists are to blame. This is 
a dangerous delusion. 

We are dealing here with Cuba. Those who want to 
make a study of the subject should start with the Nine- 
teenth Century during which the United States not only 
never helped the Cuban rebels against their Spanish 
overlords, but usually gave encouragement to the Span- 
iards and sold arms to them, even during the bloody and 
heroic ten-year rebellion of 1868-1878. 

The Spanish-American War which our history books 
tell us was a noble crusade to free Cuba from the Spanish 
tyranny, has a different significance to Cubans. As they 
see it, they had fought for nearly three years, lost about 
50,000 men and had the Spaniards pinned down at the 
eastern end of the island when we came along to deliver 
an easy coup de grdce. Our casualties, killed and died 
of disease, were less than 2,500 in a war lasting 114 days. 

Then came the United States military occupation, 
partly good partly bad, but no people like a foreign mili- 
tary occupation. We forced Cubans to put the Platt 
Amendment into their Constitution, and this gave us the 
right to intervene to restore order or fiscal regularity— 
and we did intervene four or five times before the amend- 
ment was abrogated in 1934. 

Cubans blame us for the overwhelming role that 
sugar has played in their economy, with the imbalances 
it brought, the social inequities of profits going to a few 
people, many of them North Americans, and the unem- 
ployment it caused during the eight or nine months of the 
year between harvests. 

“Colonialism” in our era does not only mean an actual, 
physical colonial status. The economy of Cuba was under 
our domination. Her basic policies had to conform to 
ours. Her way of life was dictated from abroad by a dif- 
ferent race and civilization. During those six decades, 
the profound corruption of Cuban politics, business and 
society was accepted and often utilized by Americans. 

Nationalism is a powerful force in the modern world 
and is exceptionally strong in Latin America. Is it any 
wonder the demand for “sovereignty and independence” 
from the United States was so insistent in Cuba from the 
beginning of the century? 

Add to all this the culminating horror and indignity 
of the Batista dictatorship of 1952-59, during which 
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the United States favored General Batista, and one has, 
in schematic form, the reasons for Cuban anti-Yankeeism. 
In many respects the Cubans were wrong, unreasonable 
and unfair to us, but the important thing is that this is 
the way a great body of them felt for three generations. 

One might say that Fidel Castro is taking vengeance 
on behalf of his nation, and in so doing he is giving satis- 
faction to most Cubans and winning acclaim around 
Latin America, where anti-Yankeeism is a perennial 
emotion. It was not invented by Fidel Castro, nor by the 
Communists. It existed even in Cuba, generations be- 
fore Fidel was born. 

The virulence and ferocity of the Cuban anti-Yankee- 
ism is, however, exceptional and frightening. Objectively 
considered, its extremism was unnecessary. 

The Cubans, to be sure, make the customary distinc- 
tion between anti-Yankeeism and anti-Americanism. The 
American, as such, is always treated with the greatest 
courtesy and friendliness. Castro and his followers want 
this, but they have not realized that the distinction they 
make between the American people and the American 
Government, Congress and press, is not always clear to 
simple minds, nor can the Reds be expected to miss a 
chance to make trouble. 

As a tactic, anti-Yankeeism is useful to Premier Castro 
in sustaining the popular fervor for the revolution and in 
winning support around the Hemisphere. It must also 
be recognized that the fears and distrust of the United 
States in Cuba are genuine. The antagonism toward 
what they are calling “Yankee imperialism” is a deep and 
sincere emotion. It is not artificial or put on for cynical 
reasons. 

It is hard for us North Americans to understand that 
people can dislike and resent intensely the things that 
we do or have done in the past, when we have meant well 
or do not know what our predecessors did. It does not 
seem to have occurred to Americans, in the press or in 
Congress, that the Cubans had any right or reason to be 
hostile toward the United States. Yet we must make the 
effort to realize that they had a number of reasons, some 
of them good, and their feelings are sincerely held and 
not the result of perverseness, wickedness or Com- 
muninsm. 

“We are getting into trouble,” as James Reston wrote 
in The New York Times recently, “because we are not 
seeing ourselves as others see us and not seeing others as 
they actually are.” 

It will never be possible to figure out the extent to 
which the young Cuban leaders wanted Communism and 
the extent to which they were forced into reliance on 
Communism. Those who were closest to Fidel Castro in 
1959 could feel assured that neither he, certainly, nor, 
with some doubts, any of the men in positions of control 
were Communists, and that they had a Cuban revolu- 
tion, not a Communist revolution. This will surely be the 
verdict of history. 

However, it was always obvious that there were many 
Communists at secondary and lower levels. They nat- 
urally supported the revolution from the beginning. 
Fidel, on his part, was making a revolution in which he 
had to attack the conservative, propertied, business 
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classes on the right. He asked why he should gratuitously 
attack the Communists on his left when they were sup- 
porting him and when, as he confidently believed, they 
were weak and unimportant? He wanted to unite all the 
forces of the Left. 

His calculations were logical to the extent that Com- 
munism remained an internal problem. Fidel probably 
still has the power to destroy Cuban Communism if he 
wanted to, even though it has steadily gained strength as 
the months have passed and the point of no return does 
not seem far away. 

Once Castro turned toward the Soviet bloc for eco- 
nomic and then for political help, his freedom of action 
was jeopardized. He is now economically dependent 
upon Russia and the Communist powers. Without them, 
the economy of Cuba would utterly collapse. He is 
gambling on getting economic help without having to 
pay a political price, which is what Nasser did. 

Historians will have to ask themselves how much the 
American attitude and policies forced Fidel Castro into 
this position. If this was what he wanted all along, there 
was nothing the United States could have done to prevent 
it. If he did not, as many of us believe, then the position 
taken from the beginning by the American press, radio, 
television, Congress, Pentagon, State Department, the 
business world and so forth, helped to build up Com- 
munism and drive Cuba irresistibly into the Communist 
corner. 

There were forces at work in this Cuban drama be- 
yond the control of the Castro regime or of Washington. 
The leader of any revolution conjures up a storm and it 
soon becomes a question whether he is directing it or 
being driven by it. 

The revolutionary chief who wants to sail between 
the Scylla of the United States and the Charybdis of the 
Soviet bloc, as Premier Castro did, has an infinitely 
harder task than President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic in a similar situation. Nasser did not have an 
internal situation like Cuba’s; his choice was not so 
limited; his Communist party was of no account, and his 
social revolution was not nearly so drastic. In the pinch, 
he did not become completely dependent on the Soviet 
bloc, economically, as Fidel Castro has been forced to do. 

Here in the United States, since the Second World 
War, there has been a tendency to equate revolution with 
Communism. We were saying, in effect: The Commu- 
nists are revolutionaries; the Cubans are revolutionaries; 
therefore the Cubans are Communists. They were, with 
secondary exceptions, nothing of the sort, but the belief 
persisted. 

Fidel Castro never realized the intensity of American 
fears, distrust and dislike of Communism. No Latin 
American understands this, because the Cold War has 
never affected them directly. Moreover, the Cubans for- 
get that the United States has kept its enemies away 
from the Western Hemisphere since 1815. Unlike the 
Europeans, we are not psychologically adjusted to having 
formidable enemies across a river or a boundary line. 
The mere threat of Communism on our doorstep in Cuba 
was enough to set up a powerful reaction in the United 
States. 
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This is what happened in the case of Guatemala be- 
tween 1951 and 1954. Here, too, a hostile and ill-in- 
formed American press helped to create an emotional 
public opinion. This, in turn, worked on Congress and, 
ultimately, on the State Department. Other factors were, 
of course, at work in Guatemala, but the American atti- 
tude would, by itself, have had the effect of strengthening 
the Guatemalan Reds and making the United States re- 
action inevitable. Fidel Castro would have been wise to 
study the Guatemalan case closely. 

He was warned by friends and well wishers that the 
Communists were the real counter-revolutionaries and 
that they would wreck his revolution if they had their 
way. Internally they have not yet done so, but they are 
getting a revolution with which they can be satisfied, 
while externally the course of events has played into their 
hands beyond their wildest hopes. 

There is still no evidence that the Cuban leaders fully 
realize the trap into which they have fallen. Ernesto 
(“Che”) Guevara, president of the National Bank of 
Cuba, told some Australian journalists in Havana on July 
13 that, while Cuba is grateful to the Soviet Union, any 
attempt by the Russians to establish a Communist satel- 
lite in Cuba “would be resisted to the last drop of blood.” 

This need not be doubted. The young Cuban revo- 
lutionaries did not fight, as they saw it, against “Yankee 
imperialism” just to fall under the yoke of Russian im- 
perialism. It does not alter the fact, as stated before, that 
Cuba is now economically dependent upon the Soviet 
bloc. This became inevitable and final when we cut the 
sugar quota. This may have been an error, comparable 
to a demand for unconditional surrender in war. In the 
modern world there are only two doors. Fidel slammed 
our door but we locked it. This is what President 
de Gaulle did in 1958 when Guinea asked for inde- 
pendence from the French community. As a result, 
Sekou Touré turned to the Soviet bloc for help, and his 
country is now heavily infiltrated with Communists. 

The question of whether continued patience on the 
part of the United States would have paid off is now 
academic. In any event, the pressures from Congress on 
the State Department and White House had become in- 
tolerable. The policy now is to try to bring about the 
overthrow of the Castro regime from within. We seem to 
have left ourselves no other choice. Only the most ir- 
responsible and ignorant Congressmen and newspaper 
columnists or radio commentators would even consider 
military intervention. Many American as well as Cuban 
lives would be lost and the Good Neighbor policy would 
be wrecked for generations. 

It is also hoped that a realization of the Soviet threat 
to the Hemisphere, plus fears of the revolutionary pres- 
sures stirred up in every country of Latin America, will 
rally the other countries of the Organization of America 
States to our side and isolate Cuba. This will not be as 
easy as it looks. 

On the face of it, Fidel Castro has just about the 
strongest regime in Latin America. He created his own 
army and police force and is building up a militia which 
will run into the hundreds of thousands. He controls the 
press, radio, television and trade unions. The economy 


of the island is now completely centralized. On top of all 
this, Castro still has overwhelming popular support. De- 
fections by officers and diplomats and the alienation of a 
large part of the middle class that was once anti-Batista 
and pro-Fidel and which are sensationally presented in 
our press, do not appreciably weaken the Castro regime. 
The growth of Communism and especially the new links 
to the Soviet bloc have undoubtedly aroused fears and 
distress among many Cubans and most of all in the 
Church hierarchy, but the great bulk of the public is in- 
different or misled by this development. 

One should not, however, underestimate the strength 
of the anti-Communist emotions in Cuba. A social revo- 
lution, in the best of circumstances, is a fearful strain on 
the people of the country concerned. Their hearts, as 
well as their pocketbooks and their way of life, are pro- 
foundly stirred. The Cubans are an intensely emotional 
people, and the Revolution has created an atmosphere of 
extreme tension. It is like a civil war in many respects. 
Families are divided; friends become enemies; suspicion 
and hatred corrode society. A process of disintegration 
sets in as the revolution loses impetus, fervor and fol- 
lowers. Such an atmosphere is explosive and it introduces 
an element of uncertainty. 

Fidel’s greatest danger, however, probably lies in the 
progressive weakening of the economy. This could bring 
about his undoing in the course of time, but it would be 
a much longer time than his Cuban enemies and Ameri- 
can observers believe. Cuba is a very fertile island and 
the peasants were poor to begin with. Help from the So- 
viet bloc can be effective. 

Assassination would be no solution. On the contrary, 
it would make the regime more radical, more Communis- 
tically inclined, and it might well lead to a bloodbath fol- 
lowed by a period of anarchy and chaos. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, Americans should be praying that 
nothing happens to Fidel Castro. Any hope of changing 
the situation for the better lies with him. 

What manner of man is he? Those who knew him 
and had studied his earlier career were able to say from 
the beginning that Fidel Castro was one of the most ex- 
traordinary characters ever to appear on the Latin Amer- 
ican stage. No one man has made such an impact on the 
Hemisphere since the fight for independence from Spain 
a century and a half ago. 

This is now universally recognized, but all through 
1959 there was an irresistible tendency to underrate and 
ridicule Fidel Castro. This seems to be an old American 
custom. For a long time we thought Mussolini and Hitler 
were too ridiculous to be taken seriously. Fidel’s beard 
and histrionic performances have been the joy of Ameri- 
can cartoonists. 

The real Fidel Castro, thirty-four years old on August 
13, 1960, has been little understood—when he has not 
been misunderstood—in the United States. He is the per- 
fect example of Max Weber’s charismatic leader, the man 
whose authority rests on a popular belief in his excep- 
tional heroism, sanctity, wisdom and the like. In Cuba, 
he is literally worshipped by the mass of the people and 
by a hard core of fanatical young followers who fought 
with him from the beginning in the Sierra Maestra and 
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who accept his leadership unquestionably. This, of 
course, excludes the Communists. 

Starting with the executions of the war criminals in 
January, 1959, the American picture has been that of a 
brutal, unbalanced, naive Communist or fellow-traveller. 
This popular image of him in the United States will never 
change in our time, but it was basically false. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on how different Cuban-American 
relations could have been, and hence what different pol- 
icies Cuba might have followed, if there had been a better 
understanding by our diplomats, journalists and hence by 
our public, of Fidel Castro, the man. He has been, and 
still is, the absolute master of the Cuban scene, insofar as 
one man can be master. He is not a Communist. Treated 
differently, and with more sympathy and understanding, 
he might well have acted differently. 

In a paper given in October, 1959, at the Stanford 
University conference on Latin America, I said of Fidel: 
“He is an emotional, inexperienced, confused, amateur- 
ish, passionate, wilful, arrogant young man.” I also 
added that “it is equally true to say of him that he is a 
decent, honest, brave, sincere, idealistic young man, who 
thinks he is being democratic and wants to be and who 
passionately desires to do what is best for his people and 
his country.” 

There is no need to change a word of this, but look- 
ing back over the past year one can see the mistakes into 
which his intense emotionalism, inexperience and arro- 
gance have led him. He has been unable to brook crit- 
icism or opposition of any sort. He seeks no advice and 
takes none, except, perhaps, from men like “Che” Gue- 
vara, Raul Castro, his younger brother, and President 
Dorticés, all of whose ideas are so in tune with his. He 
has demanded unquestioned loyalty and obedience from 
all around him, and when there was wavering, argument 
or dissent from anyone, that man was ruthlessly cast 
aside. Thus there have been many changes of personnel 
from President and Cabinet Ministers down. 

Fidel’s argument is that to make and sustain such a 
drastic revolution there must be strong leadership with 
loyal, unified support. This may be logical, but it hap- 
pens to conform to a compulsive inner urge to be leader 
which Fidel Castro has had since childhood. One can say 
that without this drive he could never have led the Cuban 
revolutionaries to victory—an epic feat if there ever was 
one in Latin American history. Men who make history 
are not normal in the sense of being like the man in the 
street. 

Fidel Castro was endowed by nature with a power- 
ful physique and an extraordinary magnetism. Few men 
in the history of the Hemisphere have had his remarkable 
appeal to the masses and to the youth everywhere. His 
use of the television (so frighteningly reminiscent of 
George Orwell’s “Big Brother”) is effective because of 
his magnetic personality and because he is a naturally 
gifted orator of the first order. The length of his speeches 
—running as long as five or six hours in the early months 
and still taking a normal two to three hours—aroused 
amusement and ridicule in the United States. It so hap- 
pened that Cubans listened to Fidel from beginning to 
end, and anyone taking the trouble to read the text of his 
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speeches would find that they are effective, clearly rea- 
soned, interesting and well organized. Obviously, he al- 
ways knows in a general way what points he wants to 
make and how he is going to make them. Then he cuts 
loose with his natural oratorical gifts, his fervor and pas- 
sion, his vivid gestures and all the paraphernalia of his 
extraordinary personality. 

His technique may be demagogic, but his love of peo- 
ple, just people, is genuine. His enemies say that this is 
part of his vanity and his desire to be worshipped, but 
no one who has seen him in operation can doubt the 
simple sincerity of his “outgoingness.” Certainly, it con- 
tributes to the popular adoration he receives. 

The extent to which he has control of his emotions or 
deliberately exploits his natural gifts would be an in- 
triguing exercise in speculation. That he is intensely emo- 
tional cannot be questioned. Amercians have been fooled 
by his mannerisms and palpable errors into underrating 
his intelligence, as if anyone could have done what he 
did, achieved such a stature in the world and be so for- 
midable an enemy of the greatest power on earth and 
still be unintelligent! We used to deride the “intelli- 
gence” of men like Mussolini, Hitler, de Gaulle and 
Nasser. 

Fidel Castro is politically astute, but if it be accepted 
that he did not want Cuba to become dependent on the 
Soviet Union, then it is obvious that he has a lot to learn 
about statesmanship. He is a very poor administrator. 
In addition, he certainly has a lot to learn about econom- 
ics. If a label must be given, he is a pre-scientific, Uto- 
pian socialist, not a Marxist socialist. In reality, what he 
is doing, as stated before, is using the apparatus of the 
State to get complete control over every phase of the 
economy. This is a form of state socialism, which cannot 
be labelled Communist or anything else in Cuba, for it is 
sui generis. 

From the beginning it was necessary to wonder 
whether the striking aphorism of Lord Acton would op- 
erate in the case of Fidel Castro: “All power tends to cor- 
rupt; absolute power corrupts absolutely.” Many of his 
former followers believe that this has happened, not in a 
venal but in a spiritual sense. Certainly, the heady wine 
of power has made Fidel more intolerant and more in love 
with power. The appetite has grown by what it fed on. 
It was, however, always true of him that he had to be 
Number One, even in his school days. One has to wonder 
whether such a man can ever step aside or ever volun- 
tarily relinquish power. It is so easy for a leader to per- 
suade himself that he is indispensable, that his task is not 
finished and the enemies of the revolution still powerful! 

Even the bitterest of those enemies have always con- 
ceded his courage. Those who knew him best warned 
Americans from the beginning that Fidel Castro cannot 
be intimidated, and that he is a most formidable young 
man. He will not back down or surrender easily, and 
Americans would be prudent to face the fact that a long 
and hard struggle is ahead if, as seems obvious, the 
United States is determined to overthrow the Castro 
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must never forget that this is a revolt of youth—not the 
“youth” of the forties which we are now talking about 
in the United States, but youths in their twenties and 
early thirties. Some of us older folk have all along toyed 
with the idea that this is mainly what is wrong with the 
Cuban Revolution. Youth is idealistic, Utopian, radical, 
and, in Latin America, extremely nationalistic. It is also 
inevitably amateurish and inexperienced. Youth sows its 
wild oats, does rash things, cares little for wealth and 
property, is impatient, impetuous, callous of the suffering 
of the older generations. 

Never in the history of the Hemisphere have young 
men held such power and so gloried in it. We who watch 
them might do well to ponder that this could be the wave 
of the future in Latin America; that the hoarse, impas- 
sioned voice of Fidel Castro comes from the television 
screen like that of a prophet. 

No one can say what his prophecies mean or what 
will come of them. Nothing can now stop or reverse this 
revolution. Neither Cuba, nor Latin America, nor our 
relations with the whole region will ever be what they 
were before. The Cuban Revolution has opened a new 
era in the Hemisphere, one with deep roots in the past 


but one caught up in all the stormy winds of the cold 
war. Nevertheless, the Revolution can only be properly 
understood as a Latin American phenomenon. 

It is an irony of the situation today, which historians 
will surely note, that the critics, denigrators and oppo- 
nents of Fidel Castro in Cuba, the United States and else- 
where in the Hemisphere have missed an obvious fact. 
The Cuban Revolution has taken place! There is a social 
revolution going on in Cuba. There is an agrarian reform. 
The domination of American economic interests will 
never be restored, any more than it has been in Mexico. 
(The importance of American economic interests in 
Mexico—and in Canada, for that matter—may be over- 
whelming, but the Mexicans, like the Canadians, are the 
masters.) The corruption that was such a vicious and 
corroding feature of Cuban life is unlikely ever to return 
in the strength it once had. Cuba will never again be, in 
the sense the Cubans meant and understood it, a “colony” 
of the United States. She will always be—again in their 
terms—sovereign and independent. 

Fidel Castro and his followers set out to make a social 
revolution in Cuba. They have done so; they have suc- 
ceeded. Whatever else is lost, that victory is theirs. 
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Violation of Civil Rights. Arrests made at a concert of the Catalan choral 
society Orfe6 Catal4 during Generalissimo Francisco Franco's good will visit to 
Barcelona (HAR, XIII: 291) led to the seizure of a Catalan nationalist leader and 
the confiscation of a printing press where seditious and subversive leaflets had 
been printed. Those arrested were reportedly treated with brutality until they con- 
fessed that their leader was Jorge Pujol, director of a pharmaceutical laboratory 
and a prominent member of Acci6n Cat6lica. Pujol was arrested and tortured for 
a day until he disclosed the identity of the organization's printer, Francisco Pinz6n 
Malet. Students demonstrated outside the Episcopal Palace, requesting that the 
Bishop of Barcelona, Gregorio Modrego, intercede for the release of those de- 
tained and protesting against the alleged torture of the prisoners. The responses 
of the ecclesiastical authorities were diametrically opposed. The Abbot of Mont- 
serrat, Monsignor Aurelio M. Escarré, who reportedly sent a telegram to Franco 
lamenting the incident at the Orfe6 Catal4 and excusing himself from the banquet 
given in Franco's honor on May 23, was told to occupy himself with Montserrat and 
not to meddle in politics. On the other hand, the Bishop of Barcelona excused the 
police brutality by saying that police everywhere use brutality. "Besides, what 
could Ido? Do you want me to suffer the same fate as the Bishop of Oporto?" he 
was quoted as saying. (The Bishop of Oporto was exiled for criticizing the Salazar 
regime in Portugal. HAR, XII: 363) 


On June 13, a military court sentenced Pujol to seven years in prison and 
Pinz6n Malet to three years; the other prisoners were released. In his defense, 
Pujol said that it was not he who was being judged but all the youth who believed 
in freedom and democracy. He admitted taking part in the "anti-Galinsoga" cam- 
paign in January (HAR, XIII: 80) but denied being the author of the pamphlet Os 
Presentamos al General Franco in which the Caudillo and the Spanish Government 
were attacked. He added that he had admitted it at the police station because of the 
brutality to which he was being submitted. 


It was reported that the chairman of the bar association Colegio de Abogados 
of Catalonia and the Balearic Islands also delivered a protest to Minister of Justice 
Antonio Iturmendi Bafiales against the brutal and inhuman manner in which political 
prisoners were being treated by the police. The protest cited beatings and burnings 
inflicted on Pujol and others in Barcelona police cells. Attached to the document 
were the declarations of several persons arrested and tortured by the police during 
the choral society incident. Copies of the protest were sent to Laureano L6épez 
Rod6, member of the Opus Dei and Technical Secretary to the Presidency, and to 
Minister of Commerce Alberto Ullastres, also a member of the Opus Dei. To avoid 
the possibility that the police might get hold of the protest and destroy it, a copy was 
kept in the strong box of the bar association and another entrusted to a notary public. 


The protests were not limited to Catalonia. In a letter to their bishops, 342 
Basque priests denounced police brutality and the violation of civil rights. The pro- 
test, reportedly signed by priests in the three Basque provinces of Alava, Vizcaya, 
and GuipGzcoa, as well as in Navarra, was handed to the Bishops of Vitoria, Bilbao, 
San Sebastian, and Pamplona. It charged the government with arresting political 
enemies without charges, holding them without trial, torturing in police stations 
citizens often innocent of the charges against them, and using a "super-propaganda" 
machine to "deform" public opinion. "Day by day, an abyss is opening between us 
and the souls entrusted to our care and guidance," the letter said, adding that un- 
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less the Church spoke out, its silence would be attributed to a "lack of con- 
science."' Copies were sent to other Bishops in Spain and to Monsignor Hilde- 
brando Antoniutti, Papal Nuncio and ex officio dean of the diplomatic corps in 
Madrid. Since the Franco regime would obviously not permit the publication of 
the protest, copies of it were being circulated secretly. 


Amnesty Plea. After twenty years of effort and after trying all other chan- 
nels, relatives of more than 700 political prisoners currently in custody appealed 
directly to Franco for their release. A delegation of ten women representing dif- 
ferent regions of Spain presented Franco with two petitions, one signed by 5,000 
relatives and the other by 15,000 sympathizers. The Times of London reported 
that the official who received the delegation assured those present that the docu- 
ments would reach General Franco. 


Trial Suspended. The trial of ten well known Spaniards charged with dis- 
tributing subversive propaganda leaflets and with attempting to form illegal polit- 
ical parties was suspended. The accused were Enrique Tierno Galv4n, a law 
professor at the University of Salamanca; the poet Dionisio Ridruejo, a former 
Falange leader and director of propaganda for the Falange; Francisco Herrera 
Oria, a barrister and well-to-do businessman whose brother is the present Bishop 
of M4laga; Ant6n Menchaca Careaga, a naval officer; RaGl Morodo, editor of the 
magazine Europa; Fernando Baeza, a writer; and Germ4n Argumosa, Valentfn 
Lépez Aparicio, Fermfn Solana, and Ignacio Sotelo. Most of them had been ar- 
rested in 1956-57 and after spending several months in jail had been released on 
bail. Although the official reason given for the suspension of the trial was the ill- 
ness of two defense lawyers, it was believed to have been due in reality to the 
weakness of the prosecution. Since some of the accused were sympathizers with 
the monarchic cause, the cancellation would also keep new propaganda issues from 
falling into the hands of Don Juan's supporters. 


Don Juan and the Monarchy. Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne, re- 
quested that his followers inside Spain organize legislative, finance, propaganda 
and internal information committees to keep him in closer touch with Spain and 
better prepared for a possible restoration of the monarchy. José Marfa Pem4n, 

a leading monarchist writer, was selected as coordinator of the four groups. Al- 
though the Spanish Government did nothing to impede or ban the committees, their 
activities were being watched with displeasure by Franco, who was reportedly 
angered by the liberal ideas expressed by Don Juan in an interview published in the 

Spanish issue of Life magazine. Don Juan was quoted as saying: "We must find a 

new and better regime. It certainly will not be a dictatorship. The monarchy must 

not return to Spain with a desire to destroy but rather to open Spain's windows and 

unify the country."" The magazine was immediately banned from sale and became 

the subject of heated discussions. However, when it was returned to the newsstands 

on Franco's order, the entire issue sold out immediately and copies circulated from r 
person to person throughout the country. The New York Times reported that For- 
eign Minister Fernando Marfa Castiella had been instructed to call on José Yanguas 
Messfa, one of Don Juan's principal foreign policy consultants, and warn him that 
political reprisals would follow unless the monarchist circles curbed their activities. 


A university group (including professors, editors of campus reviews, and 
student leaders) issued a manifesto, offering their support to Don Juan for a resto- 
ration of the monarchy, provided he also restore democracy. The document was 

circulated secretly to avoid government censorship. It called for a four-point pro- 
gram, including the holding of a supervised national referendum, the restoration of 
democracy, the restoration of civil liberties, and priority for the improvement of 
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social and economic conditions. "If the monarchy does not guarantee democratic 
progress in Spain, it will fall," the manifesto stated. 


Terrorist Bombings. On June 27, a series of terrorist bombings occurred 
in Madrid, Barcelona, and San Sebastian, killing two persons and injuring four. 
The bombs, several of them of an incendiary type, exploded in suitcases left in the 
luggage rooms of railway stations. One more bomb exploded on June 30 in a subur- 
ban railway station in Bilbao. According to the government, the explosions were 
part of a Communist offensive against the Franco and Salazar regimes. The cam- 
paign was reportedly being managed by a group of Spanish exiles, members of the 
Directorio Revolucionario Ibérico de Liberaci6n (DRIL), and was expected to be 
intensified. 


New Customs Tariff. As a new measure toward gradual economic reintegra- 
tion with the free world, Spain replaced its 38-year-old tariff law with a new one 
based on the Brussels nomenclature in general commercial usage throughout the 
world. The new tariff raised the level of protection for Spain's home industries 
from the present average of 9% on the value of foreign imports to about 24.5%, com- 
pared with 19% in France and Italy, 25% in Britain, and 11% in the United States. 
Commerce Minister Ullastres said that tariffs would be reduced if it were felt that 
they were “over-protecting" home industry and warned industrialists to start im- 
proving the quality of home-produced goods to meet foreign competitors. 


U.S. Economic Assistance. The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced 
an agreement with Spain for the sale of $64 million in U.S. surplus farm commod- 
ities. The principal items were: 220 million lbs. of cottonseed/soybean oil, $27 
million; 150,000 bales of cotton, $22 million; 5 million lbs. of tobacco, $4.6 mil- 
lion; 3 million bushels of barley, $4.1 million; 1.8 million bushels of maize, $2.4 
million. The cost of transportation for the products was estimated at $2.7 million. 
The products would be paid for in Spanish currency. Of the total amount, half 
would be used to improve Spain's economic development through long-term and 
low-interest loans. 


The Export-Import Bank granted a loan of $9.4 million to a Seville electricity 
company for the construction of a thermal power station near Huelva. The loan was 
to be repaid in 15 years, beginning in 1963, at 5-3/4% interest. The necessary 

equipment would be supplied by General Electric. 


Sahara Oil Development. Bogged down by six months of administrative de- 
lays in getting their equipment into the Spanish Sahara to start oil explorations, 
U.S. oil companies urged the Spanish Government to establish a central authority 
for petroleum development. Several U.S. companies were committed by contract 
with Spain to spend at least $200 million in the next six years exploring for oil in 
the Spanish Sahara. Saharan oil would be a strategic boon to the West and of great 
economic benefit to Spain. It could be supplied to Western Europe more cheaply 
than oil from anywhere else in the world because of lower transport costs. Petro- 
leum Week reported that the Gulf Oil Company was expected to start work on its 
first wildcat in late July. The rig for the project was assembled in Houston, Texas, 
and was expected to arrive in Africa by the middle of July. Union Oil Company was 
expected to start drilling by October 1. 
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Trial of Conspirators Resumed. The trial of 6 officers and 17 civilians ac- 
cused of involvement in an attempted uprising against the Portuguese Government 
in March 1959 (HAR, XII: 248) was resumed on June 14. The Military Court had 
granted a three-week adjournment so that the prosecution could clarify its charges 

and the defense prepare fresh pleas accordingly. The defendants, charged with 

being implicated "directly or indirectly. . . in the preparation of a coup d'état or 

revolutionary movement which proposed to. . . destroy or change the form of gov- 

ernment by means of armed rebellion. . . ," pleaded not guilty, and their counsel 

began its examination of the some 200 character witnesses it expected to call. The : 
prosecution, which divided the accused into two groups--"the seducers and se- 

duced"-- attributed the failure of the movement to the fact that the rebels were 

aware that the government had taken steps to keep the revolt from taking place. 7 
While testimony was being heard in Lisbon, General Humberto Delgado, who was 

believed to have had a part in the anti-government plot, learned in Brazil that his 

appeal against his discharge from the Portuguese Air Force had been rejected on 


the grounds that he had engaged in “antidisciplinary, subversive and unpatriotic 
activities." 


Salazar- Franco Meeting. Generalissimo Francisco Franco met with Pre- 
mier Ant6nio de Oliveira Salazar in Mérida, Spain, on June 20 and 21. It was the 
first meeting between the two Iberian chiefs of state since July 1957. The announced 
purpose of the reunion was to reaffirm the need for continued close cooperation be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. Official communiqués asserted that the conference had 
taken place in an atmosphere of "warmth and complete understanding." Particulars 
were not disclosed, but leading Portuguese political analysts assumed that attention 
had been centered upon the reactions of the colonies in Africa to the impending inde- 
pendence of the Congo. That consideration was given to the question of Franco's 
stepping down in favor of Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne, seemed cer- 
tain. Further speculated topics of discussion were Spain's admittance to NATO 
(urged by Portugal since it became a member), and the apparent increase of Com- 
munist activity in Latin America. Finally, there was a rumor from Radio Moscow, 
emphatically denied by officials in Portugal, that the United States had received 
Portuguese permission to build a missile base in the Azores. If there were any 
basis in fact to this release, it too must have been mentioned at Mérida. 


Apprehension Over Congolese Independence. While government propaganda 
organs vehemently decried the granting of independence to the Congo on June 30 
and concentrated on describing the Portuguese colonial status quo in glowing terms, 
some 800 troops were dispatched from Lisbon to Angola, which neighbors the Congo 
on the south, to prevent "incidents." Later in the month, some 2,500 Portuguese 
were evacuated from the Congo by airlift. Press reports from abroad of the Angola 
situation were contradictory. Tass reported that the Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola had issued a statement to the Portuguese Government condemning it for 
its "policy of reprisals," and "ignoring of the political, social, and cultural needs 
of the Angolan people."" The movement demanded the liquidation of Portuguese co- 
lonial rule in Angola, and, according to Tass, listed a series of steps to be taken 
toward that end: amnesty for all political prisoners, freedom for political parties, 
and the immediate withdrawal of Portuguese armed forces from Angola, coupled 
with the dismantling of military bases in the territory. The report ended with the 
statement that should there be bloodshed in Angola, the responsibility would be 
completely on the Portuguese Government. 
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During the same period, the Times of London, viewing the situation in a 
different light, described the Portuguese in Angola as resolved to follow a policy 
diametrically opposed to that of Belgium in the Congo. As evidence of undisturbed 
internal confidence, the newspaper quoted an Angola spokesmanas saying ". ..com- 
pared to the rest of Africa, Angola maintains its calm--like the beaches of England 
after the summer season. .."* The Manchester Guardian, on the other hand, 
found little calm in Angola, and listed specific signs of unrest (HAR, XIII: 226). 


India Dissatisfied with Hague Decision. The decision of the International 
Court (HAR, XIII: 224-5) recognizing Portuguese sovereignty over its two Indian 
enclaves, Dadr4 and Nagar Aveli, and granting Portugal the right of free passage 
across Indian territory for civilians and goods (though not for transportation of 
troops or arms), resulted in discordant reactions in India. In Goa, the Poona 
Daily News attacked the Indian central government for its restrictive policies 
toward the Portuguese territories, but Prime Minister Nehru, ignoring the criti- 
cism, announced that India could not consider the Hague Court's decision as final. 


The Navigator and Portugal's "Golden Age."" Numerous celebrations were 
taking place in Portugal and its colonies in honor of the 500th anniversary of the 
death of Prince Henry the Navigator. The colonies, all of which had commemorated 
the event locally, sent representatives to the mainland for the occasion, and distin- 
guished Brazilian diplomats, cultural leaders, and athletes also contributed to the 
festivities. By far the most important guest scheduled to pay homage to the memory 
of the great Portuguese hero, however, was Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek, 
who was expected to arrive in Lisbon on August 1. President Kubitschek's visit was 
not to be solely a tribute to Prince Henry. He would presumably sign a treaty of 
"friendship and understanding" between the two nations. While government spokes- 
men in Portugal had enthusiastically endorsed this pact, Brazilian attitudes had been 
mixed and in some instances negative. Resentment was still being felt over the an- 
tagonistic Portuguese demonstrations in April against the Brazilian National Thea- 
ter's presentation of Berthold Brecht's "The Good Soul of Se-Tchuan" (HAR, XIII: 
157). Heckling during the performances was attributed to disapproval by Catholic 
and extreme rightist groups of the supposed Communist overtones of the play. The 
popular Rio de Janeiro magazine Mundo Ilustrado attacked the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for its "medieval attitude" and deplored the Salazarian system of censorship, 
which, it contended, compromised the artistic endeavors of the company. Portugal 
Livre, a newspaper published in Brazil by Portuguese exiles, was even more heated 
in its denunciations of the censorial restrictions inflicted on the troupe. Both jour- 
nals declared themselves opposed to the signing of the Portugal-Brazil friendship 
treaty. In the case of Portugal Livre, the feeling was that Brazil would compro- 
mise its democratic principles by aligning itself with the Salazar regime. 


Grain Production; Tariffs; Chemical Plant. Early estimates indicated that 
Portugal's 1960 production of wheat, barley, oats, and rye would be down 13% from 
that of 1959 and 26% below the 1955-59 annual average. Production of broad beans, 
another important food crop in Portugal, was expected to take a drop of 13%. 


The seven member nations of the European Free Trade Association were ben- 
efited by a reduction in customs tariffs. The tariff cut for Portugal, as for the 
other countries in the organization (Austria, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland), amounted to 20% on all import-export goods. Another 
10% reduction would become effective on January 1, 1961, and a third of 20% at the 
end of that year. 
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The Sacor Oil Refinery of Lisbon, a subsidiary of the Companhia Uniafo Fa- 
bril (CUF), announced plans for a substantial expansion of its facilities. A $14 
million plant was to be erected by the Azoto Manufacturing Union for the production 
of nitrates, nitric acid, and urea. The government program anticipated the expen- 
diture of $23.3 million, plus additional outside capital, for the construction of 
chemical plants during the period of the second six-year plan (1959-64). 


Dream Bridge to Become Reality. The Portuguese Council of Ministers an- 
nounced its approval of plans to construct a bridge over the Tagus River. The 
construction would be undertaken by the U.S. Steel Export Company and two other 
firms, as yet unidentified, and would be financed by U.S. funds. When completed, 
the Tagus bridge would be the longest in Europe and the fifth longest in the world. 
If the project went forward as anticipated, Lisbon's 70-year-old dream would be 
realized some time in 1965. 


MEXICO 


Dortic6s Warmly Welcomed. Mexico gave Cuba's President Osvaldo Dorti- 
c6s, Foreign Minister Rail Roa, and other official delegates the warmest welcome 
of their six-nation tour through Latin America. The Cubans had been received po- 
litely but unenthusiastically in Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela 
(HAR, XIII: 341, 3438-4; see also BRAZIL, PERU, VENEZUELA). President Adolfo 
Lépez Mateos received the Cuban Chief Executive at the international airport. The 
latter spoke at length on the similarity of the Mexican and Cuban revolutions. After 
private conversations in the National Palace, the two Presidents announced their 
agreement on the aims of their respective revolutions and on the principles on which 
the Organization of American States (OAS) is based--namely, solidarity, mutual 
support, understanding of the member nations, and especially nonintervention. 


L6épez Mateos succeeded in placating somewhat the vehement Cuban leader 
and even in eliciting from him an indication of a more conciliatory attitude toward 
the United States and the OAS. Because of his ability to calm the Cubans L6épez 
Mateos emerged with increased national and continental prestige. 


Probably the most vociferous of the welcoming groups was made of leftist 
students carrying large posters and banners urging "Cuba, yes; Yankees, no!" 
and "Long live Cuba! Long live Fidel!'"' They marched from the airport to the 
Del Prado Hotel, where they noisily demanded that Dorticé6s give them an audience. 
He talked to them for ten minutes on the Cuban revolution. Members of the Com- 
munist Party joined the parade carrying heavy banners vilifying the United States 
and supporting Cuba and its revolution. The Federaci6én Obrera Revolucionaria 
(FOR) also participated in the demonstrations and expressed sympathy for the 
aims of the Cuban revolution. * 


Dortic6s was delighted with his reception. Appearing at the National Palace, 
he likened the Cuban revolution to the great Mexican Revolution of 1910 and spoke 
eloquently of Cuba's future. He reached an intense pitch of anger as he condemned 
the United States for alleged interference in Cuba's internal affairs and for opposi- 
tion to Russo-Cuban economic agreements. 


*The FOR seems to be an insignificant group. It is not even listed among 
the labor organizations described in Labor in Mexico (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1958). 
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The Mexican daily Excelsior welcomed Dortic6s as a guest of the country 
but decried the comparison of the Cuban and Mexican revolutions, saying that Cuba 
was governed by a dictator who had crushed many of the country's great newspa- 
pers, such as Avance, Diario de la Marina, and Prensa Libre (HAR, XIII: 309). 
Excelsior further stated that the Cuban Government had abolished property rights 
and certain civil rights of its citizens. 


After Dortic6és departed, additional critical comments appeared. Other 
Mexico City dailies besides Excelsior accused him of ambiguity and evasiveness 
in replying to questions about the closing of newspapers in Cuba. Certain Mexican 
leftist leaders who had sided with Dortic6s were criticized for disloyalty to their 
country because of their support of international Communism. Anti-Castro groups 
formed and supported the Cuban factions which were disillusioned with the Cuban 
revolution. Even former President LAzaro Cardenas, who had entertained the 
Cuban President during his visit, was criticized for his extreme socialistic lean- 
ings and for his encouragement of Dortic6s and Castro. It should be remembered 
that the important Latin American newspapers are controlled by small capitalist 
groups. Most Mexicans seemed to be in sympathy with the Cuban revolution. 


Criticism of Education Continued. The conservative, pro-Catholic Partido 
Acci6n Nacional (PAN), relatively insignificant in Mexican politics but the only 
real opposition to the official Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI), again 
opened the fight to repeal Article 3 of Mexico's 1917 Constitution, which concerns 
education. Amended in 1934 and 1946, Article 3 provides, among other things, that 
religious groups shall have no connection with institutions imparting primary, sec- 
ondary, or teacher education, or education for workers or peasants.* In recent 
years, however, despite the letter of the constitution, the Church has been quietly 
resuming its former prominent role in Mexican education. In June, the PRI rec- 
ognized the Church's challenge to the educational system, denied charges of statism, 
and reminded Mexicans that in the past unscrupulous groups had sought to acquire 
political power by mobilizing the religious sentiments of the people. 


PAN took to task Education Minister Jaime Torres Bodet for quoting figures 
for his 1960-70 projection of expenditures which were considered short of the real 
needs in education. PAN suggested that a public debate be held so that all sides 
could be heard and definite plans offered for solving the educational needs of the 
country. Later, in a speech before the Asociacién Nacional de Publicidad, Torres 
Bodet alluded to the shortage of schoolrooms, the need for expanding school facil- 
ities, and the difficulty of maintaining in good condition the 23,000 existing schools. 


In the latest maneuver to gain control of the powerful Mexico City teachers' 
union, Communist-sympathizing teachers threatened to fail Mexico City school 
children. By this tactic, union officials hoped that protesting parents would fill 
the public union meetings, thus giving the impression that the union had much more 
support than was actually the case. The Ministry of Education countered by an- 


nouncing that any teachers caught altering grades and thus failing children would 
be subject to dismissal. 


PEMEX Plans. The national oil monopoly Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) 
outlined plans for the Mexican petrochemical industry. Of the total of 28 plants, 


*See Molly Allen Moore, Mexican Church-State Relations in the Field of 
Education, 1948 (M.A. thesis), Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University. 
It emphasizes the events leading up to the 1946 reform of Article 3. 
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half were in construction in June; the other 14 were to be completed by 1963. 
Some 22 derivatives were to be produced, including aromatics and ammonia, syn- 
thetic rubber, black rubber for automobile tires, plastics, tetraethyl lead and 
derivatives, ethylene, propylene, benzene, toulene, and acetylene. Although the 
state planned to manage 25 of the plants and to permit the private management of 
only 3, PEMEX intended to encourage private investors to use these products in 
various industrial undertakings. The heart of the program was the 85,000-bbl. 
refinery under construction at Minatitl4n, southeast of Mexico City, which would 
produce a full range of aromatics and ammonia. 


Power: Nationalization and Expansion. Foreign investors were watching 
with some trepidation the plans of the L6épez Mateos administration for the nation- 
alization of public utilities. First the government purchased the seven utility com- . 
panies affiliated with the American and Foreign Power Company (HAR, XIII: 227). 
Then came the disquieting news from Toronto that 40% of the Mexican Light and 
Power Company stock had been sold to an unnamed purchaser, presumably the 
Mexican Government. Many observers felt that the private power companies had 
sold their interests because the government had deliberately refused to grant them 
necessary rate increases, thus making their operations unprofitable. However, 
government spokesman Antonio Ortiz Mena denied that the government had ac- 
quired the Mexican Light and Power Company stock; but the inference was drawn 
that it might consider the possibility later. 


The government financing agency Nacional Financiera negotiated a loan with 
the Banque Nationale du Commerce et de "Industrie of Paris for approximately 
$72 million to finance the El Infiernillo hydroelectric power project on the Balsas 
River. This 500,000-kw. plant would be one of the largest producers of electric 
power in Mexico. The government also signed an agreement with International 


General Electric to build a new 225,000-kw. thermoelectric power station in Mon- 
terrey. 


Agricultural "Centralization" to End. To pacify certain elements in the 
agricultural divisions of the state governments and to allay complaints that good 
agricultural land was falling into the hands of a few in disregard of the agrarian 
laws, Agriculture Minister Julif4n Rodrfguez Adame told groups of the Confedera- 
cién Nacional Campesina (CNC) that the government had decided to terminate the 
centralization of agricultural power in the national government, turning over to the 
states the responsibility for enforcing the agrarian reform. Rodrfguez Adame an- 
nounced the creation of regional banks and the coordination of federal agricultural 
programs with state programs. For the first time in the history of Mexico there 
would be a meeting of the agricultural directors of the states with officials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Ata later meeting of the CNC, Lépez Mateos supported 


the plans of his Minister of Agriculture and urged all workers to strive eagerly to 
implement this new plan of his government. 


Sugar and Cotton Export Problems. Mexico's worry over its sugar surplus, 
estimated at approximately 500,000 tons for 1960, was somewhat eased when the 
Minister of Agriculture announced the creation of a national sugar board, the Co- 
misi6n Nacional del Azficar. Further good news was the announcement that the 
sugar producers' association Uni6én Nacional de Azucareros had received a loan 
from private U.S. banks in an amount equal to the expected value of Mexico's total 


sugar exports for the two years beginning June 1, 1960. Security for the loan was 
to be sugar held in storage. 
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The exportation of subsidized cotton by the United States continued to present 
Mexico with allegedly unfair competition. Cotton has become extremely important 
in the Mexican economy. After the United States, Mexico is the world's second 
largest cotton exporter: cotton has represented about 20% of the total value of the 
country's agricultural production in recent years and constituted more than 25% of 
the value of merchandise exported in 1959. At the 19th plenary conference of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee held in Mexico City in the last week of 
May, the announcement by the American delegate that the United States must dump 
its surplus cotton on the world market during the coming season elicited charges of 
unfair competition and lack of cooperation. The continuation of a two-price system 
by the United States, one for the home market and one for export, was said to cre- 
ate uncertainty, to depress prices, and to interfere with the normal functioning of 
the world market. Fortunately, because of recent decreases in world cotton stocks, 
producing countries would have a breathing spell in which to coordinate policies and 
come to some agreement. 


Trade Agreements Effected. Rail Salinas Lozano, leader of a Mexican com- 
mercial mission which just completed a three-week trip to Japan and Indonesia, ex- 
plained the agreements reached between the two countries and Mexico for the exchange 
of certain products to help their economies. Mexico could buy rubber and tin from 
Indonesia in exchange for cotton and cloth. Japan would be an excellent customer for 
some of Mexico's unrefined sugar. Because there were many products that these 
countries could profitably exchange, Salinas Lozano and the other members of the 
mission returned convinced that Mexico should open consulates Jakarta and Tokyo 
to implement the program. 


The Atomic Energy Commission of Mexico, with the approval of Lépez Mateos, 
negotiated an agreement with Beryllium Resources of Los Angeles and Salt Lake City 
to explore for, develop, mine, and concentrate beryllium minerals on a cost-plus 
basis for the Mexican Government. Beryllium is one of the three nationalized min- 
erals belonging exclusively to the Commission. 


Business Accelerated. The International Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC), 
which is controlled by Rockefeller interests and engages in world-wide investment, 
financing and development, announced that it had sold its controlling interest in 
IBEC-Interamericano of Mexico to de Forest Manice, who had previously owned a 
25% interest in the Mexican company. Manice would continue to operate the com- 
pany under the name of Interamerican Investments and would concentrate on financ- 
ing new and expanding Mexican corporations. 


Currency in circulation during the first four months of 1960 showed a 2.9% 
increase over the same period in 1959. The increase reflected in part the counter- 
seasonal increase in foreign exchange reserves brought about by the large increase 
in receipts from long-term capital influx. 


According to the press, ten new construction companies representing a com- 
bined capital of 7.1 million pesos ($568,000) had been formed in Mexico City. All 
of these firms were started with Mexican capital. 


Census Results. The Eighth General Population Census published figures 
showing that the total population had made great gains--from 25,791,017 in 1950 to 
an estimated 34.5 million in 1960. The greatest gains had occurred in and around 
the Federal District, which is composed of Mexico City and the twelve districts sur- 
rounding it. Mexico City proper showed a population of 2,666,148, a rise of 19%, 
while the twelve outlying districts rose to 1.8 million, an increase of 130%. The 
total for the Federal District rose 52% to approximately 4.5 million. The state cap- 
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itals showed a steady growth. Guadalajara reached 730,000, a rise of 85% over 
1950; Monterrey increased 96% to 615,000. An interesting and vital phase of the 
census would come later when the information concerning the living and working 

conditions of the inhabitants was compiled, edited, and evaluated. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Cuba Accused of Violating Right of Asylum. The Guatemalan Government ac- 
cused Cuba of failing to respect the right of political asylum in accordance with in- 
ternational treaties. Four political refugees were in the Guatemalan Embassy in 
Havana, which should have been closed when diplomatic relations were broken with a 
the Castro regime on April 28 (HAR, XIII: 229-30). Since the Cuban Government 

would not allow the refugees safe conduct, embassy officials were unable to close 

their offices and leave the country. 


New Ambassador to the United States. Carlos Alejos was named as the new 
Guatemalan Ambassador to the United States, replacing Colonel Arturo Ramiréz 
Pinto, who died in office. He presented his credentials in Washington on June 8. 

A personal friend of President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes and a businessman, Alejos' 
task would presumably be to stimulate trade relations between the two countries. 


National Budget. Congress worked around the clock in an effort to finish the 
national budget for 1960-61 by the adjournment deadline of June 30. Jorge Luis Ze- 
laya Coronado, president of the Congress, called extra sessions to conclude the 


study of a government bond issue totaling $40 million to be used for highways and 
building programs. 


Treasury Deficit. A $16-million deficit was registered in the National Treas- 
ury at the end of the fiscal year, June 30. The deficit apparently resulted from a 
drop in world coffee prices, a rise in import tariffs, and a monetary and credit 
austerity program that had reduced commercial transactions. Steps to overcome 
the deficit had included a 10% cut in government salaries over $400 a month (HAR, 
XIII: 163) and the complete refinancing of long-term building programs to enable 


the government to continue its plans to build more power plants, schools, roads, 
and ports. 


New Oil Refinery Authorized; Protocols to Common Market Signed. The 
government early in June authorized the construction of a petroleum refinery ca- 
pable of processing 12,000 bbls. of oil per day. The $18-million plant was to be 


constructed in the port of Matfas de GAlvez by the newly formed company Refinerfa 
de Petréleo de Guatemala. 


Two important protocols to the tripartite economic association treaty (HAR, 
XIII: 88) subscribed to in February by Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras 
were signed on June 6 at the National Palace. The first of the documents provided 
for a development and assistance fund to which Guatemala would contribute 2 mil- 
lion quetzales, El Salvador 5 million colones, and Honduras 3 million lempiras. 
The second referred to the permanent secretariat of the treaty. This body would 
be supported by an annual contribution from each government of $60,000. The 
home office of the secretariat would be in Guatemala. 
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The Guatemalan Government attempted to stimulate use of the newly created 
Central American fleet (patterned after the Flota Grancolombiana). It exempted 
imports from Finland, Portugal, the United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia from tariff 
duties when the merchandise was carried to Guatemala aboard ships of the Flota 
Mercante Gran Centroamericana. 


Cellulose and Paper Mills. A new paper mill was opened near Escuintla, 40 
miles southwest of Guatemala City, by the Industria Papelera Centroamericana. It 
would produce the major paper grades and paper board. Plans were completed for 
a cellulose mill in the town of Retalhuleu, about 25 miles southwest of Quezaltenango. 
The location of Retalhuleu on the inland highway paralleling the Pacific coast and on 
the international railway figured prominently in its selection. 


EL SALVADOR 


National Assembly. The new National Legislative Assembly, elected in April 
(HAR, XIII: 301), held its preliminary session on June 1 and re-elected Victor Ma- 
nuel Esquivel as its president. In opening the Assembly, President José Marfa 
Lemus charged exponents of "Soviet imperialism" with trying to split Central Amer- 
ica by gaining control of El Salvador. He stated, without producing any proof, that 
the torrent of abuse by opposition Salvadorean politicians was financed from abroad. 


Elections Upheld by Supreme Court. The Supreme Court ruled that the April 
congressional elections were constitutional and therefore rejected claims that they 
be declared void. The opposition had insisted that methods by which voter identifi- 
cation documents were distributed could easily have masked fraudulent practices. 
The Court ruled this out, maintaining that lack of time had made it impossible to 
give all voters special identification and that therefore it was proper to accept other 
identification. 


Acajutla Port Improvement. Short term 6% bonds, valued at $5 million, were 
put on the market to raise funds for the construction of cargo-handling facilities at 
the port of Acajutla. This was to supplement the sale by the Acajutla Port Commis- 
sion, a governmental agency, of bonds totaling $7.5 million. The new construction, 
in combination with the new $6 million wharf and breakwater which were expected 
to be in use by September, would allow the port to receive large ocean-going ves- 
sels, while formerly it could accommodate only small craft. 


Engineering Study of Ilopango Airport. A contract for an engineering study 
of the expansion and improvement of facilities at San Salvador's Ilopango Interna- 
tional Airport was signed by Rufus Phillips II], vice-president of the U.S. firm 
Airways Engineering Corporation, and Jorge Vitelio Luna, representing the Salva- 
dorean Government. Airways Engineering Corporation was to study the needs, pro- 
jected growth, and organization of Ilopango; it was to present a preliminary work 
plan as well as a detailed economic analysis. 


Coffee Quota Set. El Salvador's July-September coffee quota under the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement was set at 51,904 sacks of 60 kilos. This amount was 
about 1/16 of the total export quota of 8,032,101 sacks for the coffee-producing 
countries. 
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Continued Revolutionary Activity. Armed Nicaraguan revolutionaries, hos- 
tile to the Somoza government, were still occupying the mountainous boundary 
zone between Honduras and Nicaragua (HAR, XIII: 232, 303). Their violation of 
international treaties and the principle of nonintervention caused the Honduran Gov- 
ernment to send them an ultimatum demanding that they lay down their arms and 
turn themselves over to Honduran authorities. The revolutionaries were promised 
asylum and legal protection. By the end of June, 27 recalcitrant rebels had been 
captured, including two U.S. citizens and two Puerto Ricans, all of whom were 
promptly expelled from Honduran territory. 


Villeda Morales' Visit to the United States. On an unprecedented unofficial 
visit to the United States early in June, President Ram6n Villeda Morales attended . 
the tenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the Americas in Miami. 

En route he stopped in New Orleans during the city's "Honduras Week," where he 

received the International Order of Merit and spoke briefly on the subject of "stag- 

nant"' Communism, urging the democracies to take a more active stand against it. 

The best strategy, he said, was the cultural and economic development of the West- 

ern Hemisphere through inter- American cooperation. 


As the key speaker at the opening session of the Chamber in Miami, the 
President repeatedly stressed international cooperation. "Let us build our bridges 
of comprehension," he said. For Central America, separatism had meant only 
misfortune, he continued, but recent trends toward concerted economic effort (HAR, 
XIII: 233) were a good omen. Economic growth had been hampered by lack of capi- 
tal and proper planning. Invested capital had to be protected if the present single- 
crop economy were to be transformed into diversified production. Until recently, 
potential investors had been frightened away by all too frequent disorder. The aim 
of the Central American nations was to establish political stability through progres- 
sive legislation, Villeda Morales continued. Their governments were fighting the 
"fallacious" idea that the entrance of foreign capital meant "imperialist penetra- 
tion." The President cited recent legislation in Honduras that had erased any dis- 
tinction between domestic and foreign private capital. However, he added, political 
stability might result from as well as bring about satisfactory economic conditions. 


Labor Developments. The U.S. National Maritime Union (NMU) sought rep- 
resentative elections on 19 ships sailing under the Honduran flag but belonging to 
the United Fruit Company. Spokesmen of the NMU asserted that the independent 
(presumably company) union now claiming jurisdiction over the crews on these 


vessels did not represent the seamen, since they were signing in increasing num- 
bers with the NMU. 


The national Federaci6n Central de Sindicatos de Trabajadores Libres de 
Honduras and the regional Federaci6n Sindical de Trabajadores Nortefios de Hon- 
duras held important general assembly meetings to discuss labor and related prob- 
lems and to elect officers. The latter group urged its central organization to affil- 
iate with the pro-U.S. Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores and 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


The Inter-American Labor Bulletin stated that the Honduran Asociaci6n de 
los Empleados de Comunicaciones Eléctricas had expanded to become one of the 
leading communications organizations in Central America. It was currently fight- 
ing to receive annual bonuses for its members. 


| 
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Power Expansion and the National Economy. The World Bank made a loan 
equivalent to $8.8 million for the development of electric power in Honduras. For 
the first time the country would have a centralized power system capable of expan- 
sion to meet future needs. This should be a boon to the national economy. Hondu- 
ran trade statistics for the first quarter of 1960 were released by the American 
Embassy in Tegucigalpa. The report indicated that banana exports had fallen off 
because of a severe hurricane in November 1959; Honduras had received $7.5 mil- 
lion from the International Monetary Fund to ease this shock to its economy. Com- 
mercial sales trends had been mixed but compared favorably with the same period 
in 1959. It was felt that the industrial development law of 1958 had encouraged the 
growth of such industries as shoe, furniture and textile manufacturing, as well as 
distilling and beef production. The report asserted that businessmen doubted the 
wisdom of Central American economic integration but were cooperating neverthe- 
less to coordinate their investment programs with those of other countries. Net 
foreign reserves totaled $12 million at the end of the first quarter of 1960 com- 
pared to $11.6 million for the same period in 1959. Government revenues had 
risen considerably because of higher import duties and income taxes; government 
expenditures to meet debt payments showed a corresponding rise. 


NICARAGUA 


Amnesty Approved. The Chamber of Deputies approved an executive decree- 
bill granting broad and unconditional amnesty to persons accused of political crimes 
perpetrated between June 28, 1957 and June 8, 1960. The bill also recommended 
“that amnesty be extended to cover persons guilty of common crimes related to 
political activities" and that immigrants benefiting from the amnesty be given fa- 


cilities to return home as soon as possible. The Chamber's prompt action on the 
bill was thought to have been precipitated by the national reaction to the assassina- 
tion of three young prisoners--Edwin Castro Rodrfguez, Ausberto Narv4ez, and 
Cornelio Silva--in La Aviaci6n prison on May 18. The recent active interest dis- 
played by the Organization of American States (OAS) in the violation of human 
rights, and international pressure for the release of Pedro Joaqufn Chamorro, the 
editor of La Prensa of Managua, were also believed to have influenced the move 
(HAR, XIII: 304). 


Specifically, amnesty was granted to Chamorro, Reinaldo Antonio Tefel 
Vélez, and the Dominican priest Freddy Fernfndez Barrero, all of whom had been 
sentenced to eight years in prison after leading a revolt against the government of 
President Luis Somoza Debayle in June 1959 (HAR, XII: 316, 659). Chamorro and 
Tefel Vélez were released on June 18. The bill also provided special amnesty for 
those detained following the discovery of a subversive plot early in June in the uni- 
versity city of Le6n. Those detained possessed arms reputedly brought into the 
country from Honduras. Octavio Caldera, manager of the Banco Nicaragtiense in 
Le6n, was identified as the leader of the conspiracy. 


Diplomatic Relations with Cuba Severed. Diplomatic relations with Cuba 
were severed following charges that the Cuban Ambassador Quintfn Pino Machado 
and other embassy officials had openly interfered in Nicaraguan affairs. Pino 
Machado was also accused of being involved in the instigation of the Leén plot be- 
fore his withdrawal from the country and of encouraging an anti-Somoza youth 
movement, Juventud Patriética. This group exploded a bomb near a government 
building on June 20, resulting in the death of a policeman. 
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The government claimed that groups of Cubans, Venezuelans, expatriated 
Nicaraguans, and an assortment of other nationalities had made repeated attempts 
in the past year to stir up a civil war in Nicaragua, but no one inside the country 
had supported the movement. Cuban Premier Fidel Castro was quoted as saying 
that any preparations for an invasion of Nicaragua were being directed from the 
United States. Castro charged that Chester Lacayo, head of the anti-Somoza Mo- 
vimiento Revolucionario Nicaragltiense (MRN), was plotting to invade Nicaragua 
with U.S. help, and Lacayo was consequently being held in Cuba as a prisoner. 
The U.S. State Department rejected these charges categorically. 


Improvement in Economy. The Foreign Commerce Weekly reported an 
improvement in the Nicaraguan economy for the first quarter of 1960. Coffee prices 
had risen, and if they continued at the present level, foreign exchange from exports 
would amount to approximately $16.8 million for the year. 


The World Bank reported a loan of $12.5 million to Nicaragua for the expan- 
sion of electric power facilities. The loan would help to finance the construction 

of the Tuma River hydroelectric power project, which would more than double the 
capacity of the power network now serving Managua and the other major towns. 


On June 10 the Export-Import Bank announced a loan of $1.3 million to fi- 
nance the purchase of U.S. equipment for the new $4-million hospital recently con- 


structed in Managua. The selection of equipment would be in accordance with U.S. 
Public Health and U.S. Army standards. 


COSTA RICA 


Storm Over Red Chinese Invitation. Public interest in Communist activity 
was heightened when Costa Rican delegates returning from the Peiping meeting of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) announced that the Communist Chi- 
nese Government had offered to provide free trips to China for interested members 
of the Costa Rican Government. Heated discussion broke out in the Legislative As- 
sembly and in the press; the debate continued until late in the month, when it was 
announced that 31 deputies had signed a statement accepting the invitation on a purely 
personal basis. They added the proviso, however, that an official invitation be ex- 
tended to them and that the host government cover all expenses. It was expected that 
the Chinese Government would make good its offer and even include six members of 
the local press to chronicle the trip. Public opinion on this issue was divided but in 


general discounted the possibility that any of the legislators would be subverted dur- 
ing the trip. 


A side effect of the storm of public discussion was a heightened interest in 
Communist activity within local labor unions. A considerable amount of propaganda 
material was taken by customs authorities from the aforementioned WFTU delegates 
when they returned to Costa Rica on June 9. They decided against filing a written 
petition to recover it. Interior Minister Joaqufn Vargas Gené ordered authorities 

in Golfito to investigate a Communist agitator named Villareal and other local labor 
leaders to guarantee that their activities were limited to legitimate labor interests. 
This investigation resulted in the arrest of Villareal and in a recommendation to 

the Government Council for the expulsion from Costa Rica of a Nicaraguan Commu- 
nist, Francisco Aguilar Cordero, in whose Golfito home police had seized explo- 


sives, drugs, and large sums of money. Both men were officials in the banana 
workers' union. 


| 
| 
| 
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Debate on Government Financing. The month of June saw a succession of 
debates on government financing. Some favored the issuance of government bonds, 
while others held that such deficit financing would be disastrous since government 
credit was already strained and many ministries were unable to accomplish current 
programs within their budget limitations. With an expected 1960 budget deficit of 
45 million colones ($7.5 million) to meet and with few sources of additional reve- 
nue in sight, approval was granted for a $3-million issue of government bonds. 

The Ministry of Public Works, with its expected 1960 deficit of $2.5 million, was 
to receive over half of the additional funds. However, no sooner was the bond is- 
sue approved than various deputies entered motions for new public works projects 
in their areas, which brought the Minister of Public Works rushing to the Assembly. 
His detailed figures clearly showed that even the money due from the bonds would 
not be sufficient to cover the costs of running the Ministry for the rest of the year 
and of completing projects already under way. Some circles hoped that the serious 
deficit picture would bring about the postponement of several plans for new govern- 
ment spending. Others felt that the stimulation of business and production, needed 
to restore a favorable trade balance, could only be achieved by the use of govern- 
ment funds. In any case, additional deficiency appropriations seemed inevitable. 


Regional Development Bank Suggested. Former President Otilio Ulate pro- 
posed the organization of a Central American Development Bank in his closing ad- 
dress in Miami to the Tenth Annual Convention of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Americas. He stated that the function of such a regional bank would be to coordi- 
nate and simplify the handling of international development loans and to administer 
development funds contributed by member nations. Opinion was divided as to the 
necessity of adding another echelon to the existing group of international banking 
organizations. Ulate's trip to the United States was followed by one to Guatemala 
as the guest of President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes. While in Guatemala City he 
spoke to the Confederation of Cattle Raisers and again suggested a regional devel- 
opment bank as an effective agent in achieving full development of their industry. 
This speech covered several other regional problems, including a proposal on 
future relations of all the Central American countries with the giant United Fruit 
Company and a common struggle against further Communist penetration of labor 
groups. Following his visit in Guatemala, Ulate then paid a similar call on Presi- 
dent Villeda Morales of Honduras and again expounded his favorite themes. This 
sudden outburst of activity caused some to speculate that the former President 
might be about to re-enter politics. 


Minor Banking Crises. The Banco Central, a government agency, found 
itself in grave difficulty as a result of the entanglement of the Banco de Costa Rica 
and the Banco Anglo-Costarricense in the operations of a large-scale Hindu coffee 
speculator. The total amount of unsecured paper held by the two banks exceeded 
$2.5 million. It was feared that the refusal of the Banco Central to bail them out 
might force the Banco Anglo-Costarricense to close its doors, since it was the more 
heavily involved. The government ordered an investigation of the activities of all of 
the banks concerned. 


An order by the Banco Central to increase the farm loan interest rate to 6% 
had to be rescinded suddenly when it was discovered that President Mario Echandi 
had suggested that local banks charge 5%. The matter was reported under recon- 
sideration, but it remained unsettled at the end of June. 


Cotton Acreage and Production Down. Announced drops in cotton acreage 
and production in 1959 made it certain that imports would be necessary to meet 
local requirements in 1960. The last importation occurred in 1956-57; exportation 
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began thereafter, and in 1958-59 two-thirds of the crop was exported. The impor- 
tation of cotton would worsen the current unfavorable balance of trade unless coffee 
and sugar exports increased. Annual coffee quotas set by the International Coffee 
Agreement remained unchanged; however, the United States provided some room 
for improvement by raising the Costa Rican annual sugar import quota from 3,220 
tons to 10,000 tons on June 30 (HAR, XIII: 305). 


PANAMA 


Post-Election Developments. President Ernesto de la Guardia was still 
being congratulated in June for having made May's national election the quietest in 
the history of Panama, although voting was unusually light (HAR, XIII: 305). For 
the first time in recent years those in office accepted defeat without recourse to 
violence or demands for a recount. The lack of agitation could probably be attri- 
buted to a prior agreement among the top political leaders who had recognized the 
symptoms of growing discontent among the Panamanian masses and had decided not 


to risk having this discontent suddenly focused on their oligarchic political struc- 
ture and methods. 


Although Roberto F. Chiari emerged the ostensible winner and President- 
elect, according to Ralph Skinner of the Christian Science Monitor, the real win- 
ner was his main backer former President (1932-36) Harmodio Arias. The coali- 
tion Uni6n Nacional de Oposici6n (UNO) that had supported Chiari as its candidate 
failed to win a majority of the seats in the National Assembly, so Arias' domina- 
tion of the Panamanian press and radio and the strategic distribution of his imme- 
diate family among various political parties gave him a virtual stranglehold on 
Chiari. This relationship was confirmed when Chiari announced the formation of 
coordinating and planning commissions and placed Arias in charge of the important 
foreign policy group. These commissions represented a pay-off of election debts 
and a bid for badly needed additional support. They were not expected to do more 


than reveal problem areas and provide an opportunity for pre-inauguration horse 
trading. 


Skinner described Chiari as an undistinguished but successful businessman 
and politician and a member in good standing of the Panamanian oligarchy that has 
traditionally dominated politics and business. It was said that he hoped to run a 
businesslike administration. His announced program called for austerity, work, 
and relations with the United States based on "full compliance with treaties." 
Skinner predicted that Chiari's program would succeed only if Arias agreed. On 
the other hand, Tiempo of Mexico predicted Chiari's early resignation in favor of 
First Vice President-elect Sergio Gonz4lez Ruiz, because of UNO's minority in 


the National Assembly. Chiari's former term as President (1949) had lasted only 
five days. 


The lack of a working majority in the National Assembly posed many prob- 
lems for the President-elect and probably was the underlying reason for reports 
that Aquilino E. Boyd of the Tercer Partido Nacional (TPN) and Second Vice 
President Heraclio Barletta, a member of the governing Coalici6n Patriética Na- 
cional (CPN), would register new political parties when the civil registry opened 
again on June 15. Dissatisfaction with campaign alignments contributed to such 
early shifts, but a more important consideration was that leaders of new parties 


would be in a strong bargaining position when Chiari went in search of votes to 
support his programs. 
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Relations with the United States. Ina feature article on Canal Zone prob- 
lems appearing in the Christian Science Monitor, Ralph Skinner characterized 
recent U.S. Government concessions in the Zone (HAR, XIII: 236) as "blackmail" 
payments. Furthermore, Panamanian press and radio comments had made it clear 
that the blackmailing would continue. Both presidential candidates had taken the 
position that the concessions represented "partial payment of overdue obligations." 
The influence of anti-U.S. Harmodio Arias in the new government was expected to 
guarantee continued agitation for increased "sovereignty." Arias had been success- 
ful in obtaining treaty modifications from the United States during his presidential 
term (1932-36) and again in 1955. 


Writing in the magazine Humanismo, Alvaro Méndez Franco stressed the 
futility of all conciliatory U.S. actioninasmuch as the basic problem in Panama was 
the internal reform of an antiquated social and political order in which a small, 
privileged class tenaciously defended its prerogatives to the detriment of the people 
as a whole. Taken together, the articles of Skinner and Méndez Franco depicted a 
dark future in which internal pressures for social and political reform would con- 
tinue to build up and in which the United States would have to move with great tact 
and caution to avoid charges of direct involvement in another potentially explosive 
revolution in the Good Neighbor area. 


New U.S. Ambassador. Joseph S. Farland, of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
was confirmed as the U.S. Ambassador to Panama. Prior to his recent tour of 
duty as Ambassador to the Dominican Republic (HAR, XIII: 106), he had been a 
successful businessman. It was hoped that relations between him and incoming 
President Chiari would be good because of the similarity in their backgrounds. 


Cuban Embassy Row. Following the discovery of 18 packages of "Commu- 
nist" propaganda material aboard an incoming Aeropostal de Cuba plane on June 24, 
Foreign Minister Miguel J. Moreno called in Cuban Ambassador José M. Cabrera 
Vila. Reciprocal charges of violating diplomatic privileges were exchanged and 
denied. Moreno stated that no privilege was involved inasmuch as the packages did 
not contain diplomatic correspondence, and Cabrera apparently conceded the point 
since he entered no formal protest. This occurrence coincided with the appearance 
of George V. Allen, chief of the U.S. Information Agency, before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the House of Representatives, where he described Cuba's anti- 
U.S. propaganda campaign in Latin America. He referred to the campaign as an 
“integral part of the international Communist conspiracy." Allen's statement ap- 
peared to be substantiated by the announcement by Panamanian authorities that the 
Cuban shipment contained printed material of Russian origin. 


World Court Decision. The International Court of Justice on June 8 ruled 
in favor of Panama and Liberia, so-called "convenience-flag" countries, which 
had challenged the make-up of the Safety Committee of the new U.N. Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization. The decision confirmed “registered 
tonnage" (including therefore absentee ownership) as the criterion for membership, 
as opposed to actual indigenous ownership and/or incorporation, a view supported 
by the United States and opposed by Great Britain. On this basis, Panama and 
Liberia were expected to replace France and West Germany on the Safety Com- 
mittee. 


CTP Affiliates with Labor Organizations. The Panamanian labor federation 
Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de Panam& (CTP) announced its affiliation with the 
regional and international labor organizations Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana 
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de Trabajadores (ORIT) and the pro-Western International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU). Although the added prestige obtained by the move might 
be expected to engender added stability in Panamanian labor circles, recent strikes 
against the Plywood Company and Publicaciones Continentales, publishers of the 
daily La Naci6n, tended to cast doubt on this speculation. 


Canal Modernization. A special board of consultants recommended an accel- 
erated interim improvement program for the Panama Canal as opposed to any plans 
for a sea level route in the near future. The report, approved by the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives on June 15, 
recommended the initiation of a $61-million program in July 1962. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


U.S.-Cuban Relations: Economic Warfare. The previously very bad rela- 
tions between the U.S. Government and Premier Fidel Castro's revolutionary re- 
gime deteriorated during the latter days of June into a virtual economic cold war. 
The month began with an incident which involved the arrest of NBC Havana corre- 
spondent Edward Scott. He was held for three days before being expelled from 
Cuba. On June 5 and June 9, U.S. Ambassador Philip Bonsal delivered to the 
Cuban Foreign Office notes which protested strongly against the "campaign of 
slander" being "perpetrated" against the United States and its leaders by Cuban 
officials. The second note referred specifically to statements made by Cuban 
President Osvaldo Dorticé6s during his trip to six Latin American nations (see be- 
low). Premier Castro answered the notes by again publicly denouncing the U.S. 
Government and its policies. The principal point of dispute in the exchange was 
Cuba's persistent charge that the United States planned to eliminate Castro and 
his revolution, perhaps eventually by armed aggression. U.S. spokesmen denied 
any aggressive intent and countered with charges that Castro was attempting, by 
propaganda, to destroy U.S. prestige in Cuba and the rest of Latin America. 


On June 16 two assistant legal attachés at the U.S. Embassy in Havana, 
Edwin L. Sweet and William G. Friedemann, were arrested, searched, accused 
of conspiring with counterrevolutionaries, and ordered to leave Cuba. Rumors 
swept the nation that there were hundreds of FBI agents in Cuba, and newly arrived 
North American tourists and students were viewed with suspicion. On June 18 the 
United States expelled the Cuban Assistant Consul in Miami, Carlos Manuel LAzaro 
Félix SAnchez y Basquet, and the Cuban cultural attaché in New York, Berta Luisa 
Pl4 y Badfa. The charges were espionage and racial agitation, but the expulsion 
was clearly in retaliation for the Cuban action against Sweet and Friedemann. 


Meanwhile, from the beginning of the month, an administration-sponsored 
bill which would grant President Eisenhower the authority to cut foreign sugar 
quotas at will, lay unattended in the House Committee on Agriculture. Then on 
June 22, in what amounted to a complete reversal of tactics, the State Department 
abandoned its official policy of "patience and forbearance" when Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter appeared before the Committee to plead for approval of the bill. 
Herter said that the request was made because of “our concern. . . with conditions 
in Cuba." He added, ". . . this would be an appropriate time for the United States 
to seek ways to diversify its sources of supply and reduce the dependence of its 
consumers on Cuban sugar." In a televised talk on June 25, Premier Castro stated 
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that the State Department's action verified all that he had said previously, that it 
was a declaration of economic war, and that the Cuban people must be prepared 
for months and even years of hardship because of economic difficulties provoked 
by the United States. He went on to say that Cuba would never starve but that many 
necessities would be lacking. He again predicted an eventual armed attack by the 
United States. Then, speaking intensely, he promised that for every cut in the 
sugar quota a U.S. company would be expropriated. He pointed out that of the more 
than $1 billion originally invested there was still an estimated $800 million invested 
in Cuba by 26 U.S. sugar companies, the U.S. Government at its nickel plant at 
Nicaro, and by such companies as American and Foreign Power. 


On June 28 the House Committee on Agriculture approved a compromise bill 
which would grant a one-year extension of the sugar act (instead of the four-year 
extension asked by the Administration) and which would grant the President power 
to reduce the Cuban sugar quota in 1960 and eliminate it entirely in 1961. The price 
of sugar would remain the same. The bill was approved after a series of debates 
during which Republicans hurled charges of "pro-Castro" at Democratic commit- 
tee members. The Democrats were quick to deny these accusations of "softness 
on Communism." On June 30 the House of Representatives approved the bill unan- 
imously by a vote of 394-0. It was then sent to the Senate for approval before the 
summer recess. The bill was certain to become law, and a cut in Cuba's sugar 
quota by President Eisenhower was a foregone conclusion. Cuba has normally sup- 
plied the United States with one-third of its annual sugar needs; in 1960 the quota 
allotted was 3,119,655 tons. In addition, Cuba usually filled the approximately 
156,000-ton deficit in shipments from Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and other areas. With 
the season nearly completed, Cuba needed to provide only some 700,000 tons to 
fulfill its 1960 quota. It was not known how much of this amount would be cut, but 
it was anticipated that the gap would be filled by other sugar-exporting countries 
such as the Philippines, Haiti, Costa Rica, Panama, Mexico, Peru, Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic, Nationalist China, and the Netherlands. 


World sugar market prices fluctuated sharply and dipped to a seasonal low 
of 2.85¢ per lb. on June 27 as speculators anticipated that excess Cuban sugar 
would be dumped on the market at a low price to upset the equilibrium of the arti- 
ficial U.S. quota system, established to protect domestic producers. However, 
the next day Cuba pegged the price of sugar at 3¢ per lb., and the world sugar 
price jumped back 10 points to 2.95¢. 


On June 29 while U.S. Congressmen in the House of Representatives post- 
; poned the vote on the sugar quota bill in order to demonstrate their patriotism by 
blasting Fidel Castro, the U.S. Government delivered a blunt memorandum to the 
Inter-American Peace Committee of the Organization of American States. It cited 
in detail the deterioration of relations between the two countries and charged the 
Cuban Government with maliciously attempting to destroy Hemispheric cooperation 
by a smear campaign of "distortions, half-truths and lies."" Most observers, in- 
cluding New York Times editors, agreed that the actions taken by the State Depart- 
ment would certainly benefit Premier Castro's revolution in the short run, and 
possibly in the long run, because, in the eyes of Cubans and many other Latin 
Americans, these actions were proof that Castro's charges of U.S. "imperialism" 
were true. Also, Castro could now blame all Cuba's economic hardships on the 
United States. 


Perhaps partly in retaliation against the sugar quota maneuver but principally 
because of necessity, Premier Castro forced the oil issue (HAR, XIII: 312) to its 
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conclusion. Early in the month Castro formalized his demand that the three 
foreign-owned refineries process 6.7 million barrels of Soviet crude oil. As late 
as June 10, however, the Mexican-born director of the Instituto Cubano de Petr6- 
leo (ICP), Alfonso Gutiérrez, stated that no reprisals were planned against the 
refineries if they refused the order. Convinced that their plants would be taken 
over eventually anyway, spokesmen for Texaco, Standard Oil of New Jersey (Esso), 
and Royal Dutch Shell announced that they would not process the Soviet crude oil 
and began to cut imports from Venezuela. Cuba's legal backing for its demand 

was drawn from the Mineral Fuel Law of 1938, which said that foreign-owned re- 
fineries were required to process Cuban crude petroleum. The companies insisted 
that this referred only to oil taken from Cuban soil. On June 28 Premier Castro 
signed the order demanding that the Texaco refinery in Santiago either refine the 
Soviet crude or be expropriated. The next day, when ICP officials arrived with 

two barges loaded with Soviet crude, the U.S. directors had left. Two days later 
the properties of Esso and Shell were taken over in Havana. Oil company officials 
valued the three properties at more than $100 million. In addition there was a 
$60-million bill owed the companies by the Cuban Government for previous refining. 
Observers speculated on the ability of the Cuban technicians to operate the plants, 
but oilmen agreed that there was little doubt that the U.S.-trained Cubans could run 


the modern equipment. It was also pointed out that Russian technicians were avail- 
able if needed. 


President Dortic6s' Tour of Latin America. Provisional President Osvaldo 
Dortic6s Torrado returned to Havana after a three-week tour of Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Peru, Venezuela, and Mexico (HAR, XIII: 311, 343, 366). Press reports 
on the trip varied all the way from the "spectacular triumph" headlined by most 
Cuban newspapers to the "Cold Shoulder" story in the June 13 issue of Time. The 
U.S. magazine recounted the series of "snubs" given the Cuban President, includ- 
ing the most serious when Venezuela's President Betancourt cut the Dorticés visit 
from five days to one and reportedly tried to cancel it entirely. The Cuban press 
covered extensively the enthusiasm and size of the crowds in the countries visited, 
particularly Venezuela and Mexico. President Dortic6s missed no opportunity to 


explain the Cuban revolution and its goals, and often attacked U.S. "imperialist" 
policies toward Cuba. 


Relations with Communist Nations. Three top Cuban officials were touring 
in the Soviet sphere during June. Captain Antonio Nifiez Jiménez, director of the 
Instituto Nacional de la Reforma Agraria (INRA), spent the entire month in eastern 
Europe, most of it in Russia. On June 4, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev ac- 
cepted his invitation to visit Cuba in July. The INRA boss praised the Soviet sys- 
tem highly. From the economic point of view, the tour was a complete success. 
NGfiez Jiménez made arrangements with Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and Rumania for the exportation to Cuba of some 33 new factories and 
the technical aid to operate them. The factories were to manufacture everything 
from lead pencils and electric fans to steel. They were to cost Cuba $84 million, 
' of which about $40 million was to be paid in trade goods such as leather items, 
tropical fruit juices, sugar, tobacco, cacao, and coffee. The steel mill, to be 


constructed by Russian technicians with Russian equipment, was expected to pro- 
duce a million tons of steel a year. 


Fidel Castro's brother, Minister of the Army Rafgl Castro Ruz, left at the 
end of June for a visit to Russia, Czechoslovakia, and the United Arab Republic. 
Also in June, Major William GAlvez Rodrfguez, the inspector general of the Cuban 
Army, visited Communist China and North Vietnam. It was rumored that Cuba was 
preparing to recognize the Chinese People's Republic. In the larger cities of Cuba 


the Chinese State Opera Company and the Georgian folklore ballet were playing to 
packed houses. 
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How the increasingly friendly relations with Communist nations would affect 
Castro's popularity in Cuba was the subject of much speculation in the U.S. press. 
In past years the Cuban people had been told repeatedly that Communism is the 
natural enemy of freedom. The Catholic Church, influential in Cuba, continued to 
warn against Communism (HAR, XIII: 310) and in June the pro-revolution magazine 
Bohemia published more articles about the Hungarian uprising, Stalinism, and the 
_ concentration camps in Siberia. To combat anti-Russian sentiment, space was 
given in the pro-government press to Soviet successes in education, welfare, and 
rocketry. 


Death of a Rebel. On June 14 Manuel (Nico) Beat6én was condemned to death 
and shot in Santiago. Beat6n, never really a counterrevolutionary in the sense of 
being anti-Castro, was executed, along with his brother Cipriano and a cousin, 
Felipe Martfnez, for the murder of Major Francisco Tamayo in the Sierra Maestra 
in March (HAR, XIII: 238). The rebel and his 20 followers (not 200, as reported 
on p. 238), nearly all members of his family and under 21 years of age, were cap- 
tured outside of Santiago by a group of peasant militiamen in late May. 


- An uneducated guajiro (peasant) from the Sierra Maestra mountains, Nico 
Beat6n joined Castro in 1957 and became a captain and leader of a guerrilla group 
in 1958. After Castro's triumph in January 1959, Beat6n was passed over as bet- 
ter educated officers found positions in the new revolutionary government institu- 
tions. He began drinking and one day, after a quarrel, killed a fellow officer, 
Major Cristino Naranjo. He escaped to the mountains and was forced to raid small 
farms for food and clothing. Later, when Castro sent an acquaintance of Beat6n, 
fellow-guajiro Francisco Tamayo, to talk with the fugitive, Cipriano Beat6n killed 
him. 


Counterrevolution. Authentic counterrevolutionary forces crystalized into 
what was called the Frente DemocrAtico Revolucionario with headquarters in Miami 
and in San José, Costa Rica. According to their spokesmen, the immediate aim of 
the group was to alert Cubans to the alleged rapid growth of Communist influence 
in the Cuban Government. The new group reportedly banned all persons with rec- 
ords of collaboration with ousted dictator Fulgencio Batista. The five-man direc- 
torate included Manuel Artime Buesa, Justo Carrillo, Antonio (Tony) Varona, 
José Ignacio Rasco, and Aureliano SAnchez Arango. Artime Buesa, a former of- 
ficer in the rebel Army and a comrade of imprisoned counterrevolutionary Hubert 
Matos (HAR, XII: 543), was the leader of the Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Revolu- 
cionaria (MRR). He was accused by the Cuban Government of embezzling $32,000 
while an INRA official in Manzanillo in 1959. The MRR (HAR, XIII: 239) was the 
most active group in the Frente and was publishing a clandestine mimeographed 
newspaper called Rescate (rescue) in Cuba. According to New York Times cor- 
respondent Tad Szulc, two groups associated with the MRR were operating in the 
Escambray mountains in Las Villas Province. Reportedly totaling 200 men, the 
two bands were led by former anti-Batista fighters Plinio Prieto and Pedro Her- 
nAndez. 


Justo Carrillo was a former anti-Batista politician and was president of the 
National Bank of Cuba in the early months of 1959. Antonio Varona was Premier 
in the Cabinet of President Carlos Prfo Socarr4s in 1951 and head of the Auténtico 
Party. José Ignacio Rasco was head of the Cuban Christian Democratic Movement. 
Perhaps the most important of the five was Aureliano SAnchez Arango, Education 
Minister under Prfo Socarr4s, head of the anti-Batista "Triple A," and former 
president of the 20000-student University of Havana. SAnchez Arango had gone into 
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exile in May (HAR, XIII: 310) after a clash at the University between students sup- 
porting him and those attempting to oust him. On June 20 militia commander Ro- 
lando Cubela, head of the Federaci6n Estudantil Universitaria (FEU), called a 
conference to meet what was termed "the crisis in the University." The student 
organization proposed to cleanse the University of counterrevolutionary influences, 
particularly pro-S4nchez Arango professors, and to initiate reforms in the Univer- 
sity itself by providing more scholarships for needy students. With 52 million pesos 
being spent on education, the highest amount in Cuban history for a six-month peri- 
od, the FEU would probably get their scholarships. 


His Havana newspaper Avance having been closed down by Fidel Castro, 
Jorge Zayas began in June the publication in Miami of El Avance Criollo. It was 


scheduled to appear in tabloid form each Friday. Zayas hoped to convert it later 
into a daily. 


As the anti-Castro forces of counterrevolution gathered on the horizon, there 
was much speculation about dissatisfaction among the Cuban people. With the in- 
creasing press and radio use of the words "capitalist" and "idle rich" and a gov- 
ernment plan to place a top limit of 6,000 pesos on individual income, there was 
little doubt that the anti-Castro forces would find sympathy if not active support 
among a sizable percentage of the apprehensive upper-middle classes. Ina poll 
taken by Bohemia, the only elements which demonstrated clear dissatisfaction with 
the revolution were those from the upper and middle classes in the larger cities, 
particularly Havana and Camagiiey. It was clear from the poll, however, that a 
minimum of 80% of the people supported Castro completely. 


INRA, INAV, INIT. The backlog of the Cuban commercial debt owed to the 
United States was estimated at between $100 million and $150 million by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. By postponing payment on this and other foreign obli- 
gations, Minister of Economy Ernesto ("Che") Guevara had built up exchange re- 
serves to nearly $200 million. Most of the money went to finance education, INRA, 
and Obras Pfiblicas (Public Works). This last is a construction organization work- 
ing under INRA in collaboration with the Instituto Nacional de Ahorros y Viviendas 
(INAV), the national institute of savings and housing, and the Instituto Nacional de 
la Industria Turfstica (INIT). After the big collectivizing push in May (HAR, XIII: 
312) and June, it was estimated that INRA owned over half of Cuba's 28 million 
acres. INAV, functioning on state funds and receipts from the national lottery, 

was making remarkable progress as city slums gave way to small, neat, brightly 
colored housing units. Premier Castro faced the facts in early June and officially 
ended the drive to attract U.S. tourists (HAR, XIII: 27-8). INIT, which had spent 
millions building new hotels and beautifying beaches, continued to spend money for 


advertising during June, but it was aimed at Cubans. The new official slogan of 
INIT was "See Cuba First." 


HAITI 


President Duvalier and the Opposition. In his speech of June 21 at the in- 
auguration of the Jacmel wharf (HAR, XIII: 312), President Francois Duvalier at- 
tempted to justify government actions taken during his 33 months in office. He 
claimed that the desperate urgency of the economic crisis he had inherited had kept 
him from giving even passing attention to other problems. He spoke resentfully of 
the "inadequacy" and tardiness of U.S. aid. Referring to the "two great poles of 
attraction, " one in the New World and one in the Old, he implied that the pull of 
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Communism on Haiti was strengthened by "lack of comprehension and of human 
solidarity" on the part of the United States. 


The text of the address was not made available to the press until 48 hours 
after its delivery. Under the heading "Delayed News is Dead News," a June 26 
editorial of the Haiti Sun criticized the Department of Information and Documen- 
tation for its failure to release the text earlier. 


The same issue of the paper carried the first reference to the granting of 
political asylum by the Venezuelan Embassy in Port-au-Prince to five persons. 
The action followed the arrest of several people on May 25 on the evidence of a 
letter written from Port-au-Prince to former presidential candidate Louis Déjoie 
(HAR, XII: 434) in New York. 


_ Gaston Jumelle, exiled head of the Parti National and brother of the late 
Clément Jumelle (HAR, XII: 91, 208), told the New York press that there had been 
an increase in anti-U.S. feelings in Haiti. However, he interpreted a Cap Haftien 
riot in June, aimed at an agricultural project of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, merely as an attempt to "soften" the United States for further con- 
cessions. He alleged that Haitian Communists had been invited back from exile in 
Europe and given key positions in the schools and in the Duvalier-controlled press. 


Progress in MEDICO Project. The Public Welfare Foundation of Virginia 
granted $100,000 to the MEDICO health program in Haiti (HAR, XIII: 242). U.S. 
drug and hospital supply companies had already contributed more than $135,000 
in equipment and supplies. CARE was shipping the equipment and drugs and would 
provide nutrition supplements in the hospitals in which MEDICO teams were work- 
ing. The goals of the program were to make simple but adequate health care avail- 
able throughout Haiti, to raise the standards of the medical profession there, to 
work with other international health organizations in their public health and nutri- 
tion programs, and to develop an organizational pattern which would permit the 
Haitians to take over and run the program. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trujillo Condemned. On June 8 after four months of investigation, the Inter- 
American Peace Committee of the Organization of American States (OAS) accused 
the Dominican Republic of "flagrant and widespread violations of human rights" as 
charged by Venezuela in February (HAR, XIII: 103). The violations included "the 
denial of free assembly and of free speech, arbitrary arrests, cruel and inhuman 
treatment of political prisoners, and the use of intimidation and terror as political 
weapons." The Committee stated that these violations had aggravated tensions in 
the Caribbean. This accusation by the OAS contradicted the established principle 
of nonintervention in the internal affairs of other nations and set a new precedent 
for future condemnations of countries whose violations of human rights affected the 
peace and stability of the other American states. 


Dominican officials immediately denied that any violations had been commit- 
ted, and on June 19 a crowd estimated by the Dominican Government at about 
200,000 demonstrated in Ciudad Trujillo against the OAS "intervention." On 
June 22, Dominican Ambassador to the OAS Virgilio Dfaz Ord6fiez read a lengthy 
protest before that body in which his government warned of the dangerous new 
precedent established and stated that the OAS had exceeded its authority. 
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Continued Conflict between Trujillo and the Church. Minister of Justice 
Mario Abreu Penzo recommended that the Papal Nuncio to the Dominican Republic, 
Monsignor Lino Zanini, be declared persona non grata. He stated that Monsignor 
Zanini, as the author of the pastoral letters issued in January (HAR, XIII: 29), had 
created unrest, and he further asserted that the six bishops who signed the letters 
should have been arrested for seditious activity. This seemed to contradict a state- 
ment by Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in a May 17 address in the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago de los Caballeros. The Generalissimo had asserted that a conflict 
between the Church and his government "had never existed, since there can be no 
place for friction between two jurisdictions that have always understood each other, 
have had the same enemies, and have worked for the same ends." 


State of Emergency. On June 27, the Dominican Armed Forces were alerted 
because of alleged threats by the Venezuelan Government. Two days later Presi- 
dent Héctor B. Trujillo Molina asked Congress to declare a state of emergency. 

He affirmed that the Dominican Republic was in grave danger of attack by Venezuela 
and that an actual state of war existed between the two countries. The scare was 
occasioned by Venezuelan President Betancourt's charges that Trujillo had been 
involved in the attempt to assassinate him (see VENEZUELA). 


New U.S. Ambassador. Vinton Chapin, American Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg since 1957, replaced Joseph F. Farland as Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic. Farland, whose removal was in part prompted by the Dominican demon- 


strations against him in May (HAR, XIII: 313), became the new American Ambas- 
sador to Panama (see p. 377). 


PUERTO RICO 


Enactment of Plebiscite Bill. The controversial bill to determine the island's 
future political status (HAR, XIII: 244-5, 314) was passed in spite of the opposition 
of both the Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) and the Partido Estadista 
Republicano (PER). Senator Gilberto Concepci6n de Gracia, PIP chief, said that 
his party would agree to a plebiscite only if it were held under the supervision of the 
U.N. Security Council. Leaders of the PER rejected the bill as a trick to keep the 
island's political status from becoming a campaign issue in the November elections. 
Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn and his Partido Popular Democrf4tico (PPD) claimed 
that the opposition PER was now seeking "transparent excuses" to avoid the plebi- 
scite for which it had clamored. Mufioz Marfn said his party would not initiate a 
plebiscite but would act to put commonwealth status on the ballot if a plebiscite were 
initiated by an opposition party. 


Movement to Form Catholic Party. An attempt to found a new political 
party, the Partido de Acci6én Cristiana, was apparently inspired by the defeat in the 
legislature in May (HAR, XIII: 315) of Proposition 84, which would have granted pub- 
lic school time for religious instruction. The proposal to create a clerical party was 
characterized by Governor Mufioz Marfn as "an error that may have grave conse- 
quences for the tranquility and harmony of the Puerto Rican people." At the end of 
June the organizers of the party were having difficulty obtaining electoral lists from 
the island's electoral board. Spokesmen for the board explained that its personnel 
was already overburdened with the problem of checking 32,605 names of voters chal- 
lenged following the last election. 


San Juan Plagued by Strikes. Transportation was disrupted just as Puerto 
Rico's biggest tourist season began. An airline strike affected 240 Eastern Air Lines 
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flights, involving about 22,000 passengers, and 14 ch neva flights. A taxi 
strike lasted only four days, but its timing served to inconvenience tourists attend- 
ing the Casals Festival. Approximately 4,000 persons who use the Catafio Ferry 
daily between San Juan and suburban Catafio across San Juan Bay were affected by a 
walkout there. 


A strike at the San Juan daily El Imparcial brought violence when the Team- 
sters' and Seafarers' Unions, competing to become bargaining agents for the paper's 
noneditorial employees, set up rival picket lines. There were numerous clashes 
with police, one picket was shot by a member of the opposing line, and a delivery 
truck was wrecked by a handmade bomb. It was reported that one of the paper's em- 
ployees and his daughter had been kidnapped, but this turned out to be a hoax intended 
to create sympathy for the strikers. 


Establishment of Caribbean Organization. An agreement was signed in Wash- 
ington on June 21 by representatives of the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands abdicating their powers in the Caribbean Commission. The Commis- 
sion was established in 1946 for the purpose of furthering regional cooperation in 
"social, cultural, and economic matters of common interest to the Caribbean area." 
It was assisted by an advisory body, the West Indian Conference, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Caribbean peoples. The replacement of the Commission by the new 
Caribbean Organization represented a further step in the development of self-govern- 
ment in the area. The new organization would represent the Netherlands Antilles, 
Surinam, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British Honduras, the British Virgin Islands, 
the West Indies, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Departments of French 
Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Martinique. When the agreement was approved by the sig- 
natory parties, it was expected that a joint declaration would be issued establishing 
the new Caribbean Organization. The headquarters and library of the Commission 
had already been moved to San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Relations with Caribbean Neighbors. Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem. , Montana) 
presented a proposal to the U.S. Senate that Governor Mufioz Marfn be assigned the 
task of promoting better U.S:Cuban relations. When questioned later, Mufioz Marfn 
said that, while he still believed the purposes of the Cuban revolution might be car- 
ried out in peace and friendship with the United States and the other democracies, he 
did not see how he could help. His doubts might have been reinforced by the publi- 

cation of an article in Fidel Castro's newspaper Revolucién claiming that the United 
States had made Puerto Rico the "powder barrel of the Caribbean." 


The first case of Cubans seeking political haven in Puerto Rico as escapees 
from the Castro regime occurred when three young Cubans asked for political asy- 
lum, saying they would be executed if they returned to Cuba. Six Spanish priests who 
had been expelled from the Dominican Republic also arrived in Puerto Rico. 


"Base Company" Status. Earlier in 1960 the mainland chief of the industrial 
development section of Puerto Rico's economic development department Administra- 
cién de Fomento Econémico informed the New York Board of Trade that a U.S. busi- 
ness could operate a base company in Puerto Rico, provided the actual incorporation 
were elsewhere. Base companies are a device to avoid U.S. income taxes. Set up 
in foreign countries by U.S. companies, they own and get the income from overseas 
subsidiaries of the parent company. If the income stays out of the United States, it 
escapes the federal income tax. A bill to permit businesses to incorporate base 
companies directly in Puerto Rico was introduced in June but was vetoed by Mufioz 
Marfn. He was believed to have vetoed the bill because he wanted to await the out- 


come of a U.S. Treasury investigation of the alleged shifting of mainland profits of 
U.S. companies to their Puerto Rican subsidiaries. 


Puerto Rican Bonds. The admission of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood left 
Puerto Rico with the exclusive right to issue bonds exempt from both state and fed- 
eral income taxes. The government took advantage of this status when it borrowed 
$17 million in the New York bond market to finance public improvements. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. At a meeting in Port of Spain between British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies Iain Macleod and West Indies federal and unit political leaders, 
important decisions were reached. A defense pact with Britain was agreed upon, 
which in turn meant that the West Indies was linked with the NATO defense system 
of the Western powers. British, Federal, and Island Governments would adopt a 
united policy in an endeavor to solve with the United States the troublesome issue of 
the Chaguaramas base on Trinidad, desired as a site for the West Indies federal cap- 
ital. Though the bargaining would be spearheaded by Premier Eric Williams of 
Trinidad, it was appreciated that the defense angle was one of importance to all par- 
ties as well as to the United States. It was also decided that the Federal Government 
would receive Cabinet status in September or October 1960, thus eliminating the pow- 
ers of the Governor-General to intervene in internal matters. Macleod also indicated 
that Britain would give financial help to the Federation while it was in the process of 
attaining independence. 


Following the decision of the Jamaica Labour Party not to contest the St. 
Thomas by-election (HAR, XIII: 316), Jamaica Premier Norman Manley announced 
in the House of Representatives that a referendum would be held in 1961 to decide 
whether or not Jamaica should secede from the West Indies Federation. This would 
take place after the Inter-Governmental Conference had completed its work. Manley 
declared at a press conference at Federal House, Port of Spain, that whereas there 
had been powerful elements in the People's National Party dubious about federation, 
they were now solidly in support of it. Speaking in the Federal House of Represent- 
atives, Opposition Leader Ashford Sinanan blamed the Federal Government for Ja- 
maica's attitude, which had necessitated a referendum. Opposition Leader Sir 
Alexander Bustamante declared that the referendum ought to take place immediately. 
The Democrat, organ of the Democratic Labour Party of Trinidad and Tobago, which 
is associated with the Democratic Labour Party of the West Indies, strongly at- 
tacked Bustamante's policy toward federation. It branded his attempt to take Jamaica 
out of the Federation as a despicable act. The Trinidad Guardian commented that 
"Busta, the magician" had timed the withdrawal of his by-election candidate to coin- 
cide with the arrival in the West Indies of Macleod, in order to emphasize the need 
for British financial assistance to the West Indies. While in Jamaica, Macleod ex- 
pressed his agreement with the holding of a referendum, also indicating that Britain 
might help financially during the difficult transition period when the Federation be- 
came independent. Special correspondent A. L. Hendriks of the Christian Science 
Monitor claimed that the withdrawal gave greater significance to the Bustamante ar- 
guments against Jamaica's remaining in the Federation (see below). The Times 
of London commented editorially that Manley's authority in the island might be strong 
enough to swing the vote in favor of federation, but only if he were able to tell the 
electorate what Jamaica's part in the federation would be. 


The Durban Daily News stated that South Africa's export trade to the West 
Indies had almost ceased due to boycotts of Union products. Last year South African 
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exports to the West Indies amounted to £800,000. The Farrell liner "Africa Light- 
ning" had to return to Durban with a full cargo due to the action of Trinidad steve- 
dores. 


In an editorial on the 1959 report of the Colonial Development Corporation 
(CDC), the Jamaica Daily Gleaner remarked that the CDC had at long last found its 
feet. It added, however, that it was unfortunate that the CDC was facing a test just 
when it was beginning to achieve success in promoting marginal projects in colonial 
and ex-colonial territories; no solution had been found to fit it into the new frame- 
work of independent territories. The report implied that the British Government 
lacked interest in the long-term planning of the Corporation's future. 


With imports of $81.2 million and exports of $74.3 million, the West Indies 
had a visible trade deficit for March 1960 of $7.9 million. In reporting these fig- 
ures, disclosed by the Federal Statistical Office (FSO), the Daily Gleaner did not 
explain the discrepancy. Imports were $15.2 million in excess of the corresponding 
figures for last year, which the FSO attributed to greatly increased imports of ma- 
chinery, transport equipment, textiles, and manufactured goods. Exports of sugar 
at $19.2 million for March were 17.8% above the 1959 level. 


Jamaica. The news that two infantrymen of the Royal Hampshire Regiment 
had been killed and two wounded during a raid on a Rastafarian camp in the Red Hills 
area near Spanish Town electrified Jamaica. Troops and police commenced a large 
scale manhunt to apprehend the assailants, who had used automatic weapons. Units 
of the Hampshire Regiment, the West India Regiment, and the Jamaica Constabulary 
ringed a wide area of rough mountain ground broken by wooded gullies and ravines. 
Road blocks were erected on neighboring highways to facilitate the searching of all 
vehicles. After six days, four men--Reynold Henry (son of Claudius Henry, already 
in custody: HAR, XIII: 316), Al Thomas, William Jeters, and Howard Rollins--were 
captured at Orange Grove, near Sligoville. Rollins was wounded when apparently 
reaching for a submachine gun. All four were U.S. citizens. Septimus Higgins, a 
shopkeeper, had been forced to give the men food and drink. While they slept, he 
summoned the security forces, thereby earning a reward of £1,200 which had been 
offered by the police for information leading to the capture of the wanted men. All 
of them except Rollins, who was held in a hospital under armed guard, were taken 
before the Half Way Tree Court and charged with the murder of the two soldiers and 
of three Rastafarians whose bullet-ridden bodies had been discovered by the security 
forces buried in a single grave in a Rastafarian camp in the Red Hills. After a for- 
mal charge had been made, the men were remanded in custody until July 6. Leroy 
Malachai, who had been apprehended previously, was also charged with the murder 
of the two soldiers. The search continued for additional wanted men, both Jamaicans 
and Americans. 


Iain Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, made a brief visit to Ja- 
maica. He attended a meeting of the Jamaican Cabinet and also visited the Industrial 
Estate in southwest Kingston and the University College of the West Indies. When 
asked at a press conference whether the British Government could help in the back- 
to-Africa movement which was the main theme of the Rastafarians, Macleod remarked 


on the complexity of the problem, adding that it was primarily one for the Jamaican 
Government. 


Morris Cargill, Member of Parliament for St. Mary, resigned his seat in the 
Federal Parliament. He stated that he could no longer accept taxpayers' money for 
something which he was convinced was harmful to Jamaica. He also resigned his 
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membership in the Democratic Labour Party of the West Indies. Cargill was Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition in the Federal House of Representatives. 


The anxiety of the Government of Jamaica over the rise in migration, which 
had amounted to 10,000 persons for the first five months of 1959, led to the issuance 
of a Ministry Paper by Norman Manley, Premier and Minister of Development. The 
improved employment prospects in Britain had led to a rising volume of emigration 
from Jamaica. Official British opinion stressed the long-term danger to emigrants 
hoping to find work in Britain. Employment opportunities would decrease, due to 

the advance in automation, the bulge in the number of those leaving school which 
would reach its peak in the three years 1961-63, the end of National Service which 
would make about 200,000 more young men available, and the competition from work- 
ers from the Irish Republic, many of whom were unskilled. 


Trinidad. Following the visit of Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod to Trinidad, 
a solution was found to the controversy over proposals for a new constitution (HAR, 
XIII: 317) to which both Government and Opposition agreed. The existing Single 
Chamber would be replaced by a Senate of 21 and a House of Representatives of 30 
members. Of the Senators, 12 would be appointed by the Governor on the advice of 
the Premier and 2 on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition. The remainder 
would represent special groups. The lower house would be elected by adult suffrage. 
The Cabinet would consist of the Premier and not more than 11 members appointed 
on his advice. The Attorney General would no longer be a public officer but would 
be chosen from one of the two Houses. The reserve executive powers of the Gover- 


nor would cease. The new constitution would bring Trinidad and Tobago in line with 
Jamaica and Barbados. 


With the addition of a 100,000-bbl.-per-day topping plant at Texaco's Trinidad 
refinery, the company's complex on the island became one of the largest in the world, 
with a total refining capacity of 235,000 bbls. per day. The only other large refinery 
on the island, which belonged to Shell, had a capacity of 50,000 bbls. per day, to be 
raised to 70,000 later in the year. About 30% of Trinidad's gross domestic product 
was estimated to come from oil in 1959. The Texaco refinery would add 15% to the 
1959 capacity, equivalent to about 4% of Trinidad's gross domestic product. 


The eighth Inter-American Cocoa Conference took place at Port of Spain. It 
was attended by over 70 delegates from all over the world. Addressing the delegates, 
Premier Eric Williams termed the gathering a portent of Trinidad's early participa- 
tion in world affairs as an independent self-governing community. He referred to 
the part which the Imperial School of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad, soon to be 
incorporated in the University College of the West Indies (HAR, XIII: 108), could 
play in research in tropical agriculture. He also called attention to the position of 
emergent countries that were primary producers and were affected by the inclusion 
of other competitive producers in the European Common Market. The West Indies, 
he added, might contribute toward the stabilization of markets in these fields. 


Other Islands. The Economic Planning Division of the Federal Government 
published a report for the development of Grenada. With 90,000 inhabitants, the 
island maintained itself on 85,000 acres, with the population doubling every 25 years. 
In 1957 the density was 750 per square mile. The report emphasized the excellent 


prospects for tourism. It advocated the expenditure of £5 million, of which grants 
would make up +4.2,700,000. 


The Barbados Government announced the issue of a $2 million loan at 6%. 
This would be redeemable in 15 to 20 years. 
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Commenting on a visit to St. Lucia, Jamaica Minister of Agriculture Keble 
Munn warned that St. Lucia would outstrip Jamaica in the quantity of banana pro- 
duction as it had already done in the quality. The Minister emphasized the serious- 
ness of the challenge to the Jamaica banana industry. 


British Guiana. The annual conference of the opposition People's National 
Congress in Georgetown gave a mandate to its leaders to unite all democratic forces 
for a straight fight with majority party leader Cheddi Jagan's People's Progressive 


Party at the 1961 general election. Forbes Burnham was unanimously re-elected 
leader. 


Cheddi Jagan, Minister of Trade and Industry in British Guiana, announced 
that a delegation from Cuba was prepared to utilize British Guiana's secondary wood 
and to engage in extensive logging. He hoped that Bookers Ltd., which had recently 
agreed to release 10,000 acres, would give up more land soon; he accused the com- 
pany of a go-slow attitude. 


The Colmar Surinam Oil Company Ltd. applied for an exploration license 
covering 24,000 square miles along the coast from the Venezuelan border to Surinam. 
The area extended inland as far as the source of the Kuruabaru River, 130 miles up 
the Demerara River. 


British Honduras. Ina Labor Day broadcast Governor Sir Colin Thornley 
emphasized the need for leaders and a rejuvenation of the labor movement in British 
Honduras. Since the establishment of the first union in 1943, nine unions had been 
organized at one time or another. At their peak in 1955, they had had a combined 
membership of 13,000. By the end of 1957, however, the number had declined to six 
and the membership to 3,400. He added that today there were five unions with a 
membership of about 2,200, which was only 10% of the total labor force in the coun- 


try. The Governor expressed concern at this decline, since unions were needed for 
good industrial relations. 


An agreement was signed by the Governor of British Honduras with the Old 
Country Mennonite Church to permit the settlement of Mennonite families from 
Alberta, Canada, in British Honduras. The Mennonites received permission to es- 
tablish their own churches and schools, using their own teachers in the German 
language. 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons, Colonial Secretary Iain 
Macleod stated that several colonial governments had approached the British Gov- 
ernment on the possibility of sending immigrants to British Honduras. Though de- 
clining to name the governments concerned, the Minister said that he was collecting 
information on farming in British Honduras and about the type of organization best 
suited to the work of settlement. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


In opening the session of the Guadeloupe General Council, President Henri 
Rinaldo commented on the new powers possessed by this body (HAR, XIII: 319), 
stating that previously persons who had not been popularly elected could commit 
departmental (i.e., island) finances against the wishes of the Departmental As- 
sembly. He paid tribute to the understanding of the central government in Paris, 
which had given consideration to the wishes of the people. Match of Pointe-&4-Pitre 
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commented that although some separatists would continue their attacks against 


those who had fought for these reforms, the people of Guadeloupe should not be 
duped by them. 


U.S. agricultural exports to Martinique and Guadeloupe in 1959 were double 
those of 1958, despite a decline in total U.S. exports to the French West Indies. 
Presumably this reflected the growing food requirements of an expanding population. 


Commenting on proposals of a committee studying the future development of 
French Guiana, Le Courier of Martinique emphasized the need for the development 
of export crops such as coffee and rice for assured markets. With French Guiana 
dependent on foreign countries for meat, cattle breeding and milk production should 
be expanded. The highland herds should be increased from 2,500 to 5,000 animals, 
while there should be 10,000 cattle in the lowlands. The forestry program should 
be expanded from 12,000 to 15,000 cubic metres of sawn lumber per year, and the 
saw mills improved. The bauxite deposit at Kaw should be put into production and 
the gold production doubled. Deep sea fishing equipment should be improved to sup- 
ply the whole of local market requirements and to exploit the shrimp beds. Fish of 
inferior quality should be processed in a fish meal plant. Immigration to Guiana 
should take place from the French West Indies, but within the framework of eco- 
’ nomic development and not as an isolated operation. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


In the New York Times, Paul P. Kennedy pointed out that the Netherlands 
West Indies, which had formerly depended for the employment of 75% of its labor 
force upon two refineries, among the largest in the world, in Curagao and Aruba, 
had been forced by the cutting back of personnel (HAR, XIII: 319) to adopt a diversi- 
fication program.* With a population density of 750 to the square mile, Curacao had 
begun a tourist drive with the construction of the International Hotel, built on the site 
of the battlements that had once protected the water entrance to Willemstad. Aruba, 
similarly, had just completed the 140-room Aruba Caribbean Hotel. Kennedy added 
that the proximity to Latin America, combined with the language ability of the aver- 
age citizen, who often spoke Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and English, favored an 
expansion of the tourist trade. The smaller islands were also opening as resorts 
with Bonaire, 40 miles east of Curagao, planning a yacht basin. The leading hotels 
in Curagao, Aruba, and St. Maarten had gambling casinos. 


The Windward Islands' Opinion of St. Maarten sharply criticized the meet- 
ing on June 2 of the Island Council at Philipsburg presided over by Governor J. J. 
Beaujon. The newspaper complained that the agenda, which included the discussion 
of the budget for 1961, was hurried through in 9-1/2 minutes. The budget was drawn 
up in Dutch, though the meetings of the Island Council are conducted in English. 


Surinam. The Brazilian Government was reported to have protested to the 
Netherlands Government over the alleged smuggling of cattle into Brazil by way of 
Surinam. Despite the naming of a ship with a cargo of cattle on board by the Bra- 
zilian authorities, the Surinam Government, after investigation, denied that such a 


* 
In 1959, the Netherlands West Indies exported 34,473,807 metric tons of 


petroleum refinery products. Of this amount, 20,616,284 tons were refined in Aruba 
and 13,857,523 tons in Curagao. 
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ship had entered any Surinam harbor. The Surinam Government Information 
Service declared that, as far as was known, there had been no transit of cattle to 
Brazil. 


Surinam had 5,792 tourists in 1959 compared with 4,789 in 1958. Of this 
number, 1,220 were from the United States, the largest number from any one 
country. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Assassination Attempt against President Betancourt. On June 25 President 
R6émulo Betancourt narrowly escaped death when would-be assassins exploded sev- 
eral charges of dynamite a few feet from the presidential automobile in which he 
was riding. Having been ill with a kidney infection for a week, the President had 
decided only at 7 a.m. on the morning of the murder attempt to attend Army Day 
observances on the Avenida de los Préceres. As his entourage turned onto the wide, 
divided Avenida de los Sfmbolos en route to the presidential reviewing stand, his 
heavy Cadillac drew abreast of an older sedan which suddenly became a tremendous 
grenade, filling the air and the President's car with fire and shrapnel. The blast 
inflicted cuts and burns on Betancourt and Defense Minister Josué Lépez Enrfquez 
and his wife, and mortally wounded the President's aide-de-camp Colonel Ram6n 
Armas Pérez and his chauffeur Luis Elpidio Rodrfguez. A young civilian was also 
killed. Although the first reports by doctors who attended Betancourt and the other 
wounded persons at the Medical Clinic of the Central University, near the site of the 


explosion, had indicated that the President would be hospitalized for twelve days to 
two weeks, he returned to his executive duties at Miraflores before the end of the 
month. 


Immediately following the attack on the President, a search for the conspir- 
ators was initiated. Military and civil police took part, as well as a Scotland Yard 
team which was in Caracas to train local investigators. Over a hundred persons 
were arrested, and seven were held to be materially linked with the crime. The 
operator of the detonating device and another man, implicated by their companions, 
were still being sought. The Venezuelan Government announced to the diplomatic 
corps in Caracas that it would not recognize political asylum for those responsible 
for the murder attempt, since it was a common as well as a political crime. It was 
reported that the arrest of Manuel Y4fiez Bustamante, the owner of the property on 
which the rigged car had been parked, had led quickly to the apprehension of six 
other participants. The Dominican Republic was implicated in the affair when it 
became evident that the apparent ringleader, former Navy Captain Eduardo Morales . 
Luengo, had prepared the bomb mechanism and planned the attack while in exile in 
the Dominican Republic. A brother of the exile, Angel Morales Luengo, who was on 
active duty in the Venezuelan Navy, succeeded in having Eduardo and the materials 
for the attack flown in from the Dominican Republic to Venezuela. The illegal flight 
was arranged by Angel's wife, who persuaded her brother, Carlos Chavez, owner of 
the airline Rutas Aéreas Nacionales (RANSA), to authorize the flight. Chavez turned 
himself in to authorities and admitted authorizing the illegal flight but declared that 
he thought it was to unite the two Morales Luengo brothers and that he knew nothing 
of the true purpose of the trip. On June 27 all RANSA planes were grounded pending 
further investigation of the affair. 
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According to authorities in Caracas, the blast had been well planned and re- 
hearsed several times prior to the Army Day explosion. The remote control device 
which activated the dynamite was operated by Luis Cabrera Sifontes, a radio techni- 

cian, from some 500 feet away. The quality and complexity of the detonating appa- 
ratus gave weight to Venezuelan intelligence reports before the attack that former 
dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez had hired two ex-Nazi military engineers in Spain 
to devise the assassination of Betancourt. The Venezuelan Government was also 
warned prior to June 25 by the U.S. Embassy in Caracas that it had received word 
that an attempt was to be made on the life of the President. However, it could not 
be considered unusual that Betancourt decided to carry on with the affairs of state 
in view of the subversion rumors that had been reported almost daily in Venezuela 
since the overthrow of the dictatorship of Pérez Jiménez. The U.S. Committee of 
the Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom, in a telegram sent to 
U.S. Attorney General William Rogers, asked that the U.S. Justice Department in- 
vestigate the alleged complicity of Pérez Jiménez to assure that U.S. territory was 
not being used as a base for conspirators against democratic Latin American gov- 
ernments. President Betancourt, in a speech to the nation, made with difficulty 
through swollen and burned lips, declared that there was no doubt that Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the Dominican Republic was also involved in the plot. The 
Governor of Caracas, José Enrique Machado, concurrently a member of the Cabinet, 
reported that the attack against Betancourt had occurred at 8:52 a.m. and was re- 
ported on the Ciudad Trujillo radio at 9:07 a.m. The Governor commented that the 
rapidity of the transmission was too remarkable not to be suspicious. 


The Venezuelan Armed Forces again demonstrated their immediate support 
of the regime, placing the government buildings under guard of tanks and armed ve- 
hicles to prevent any attempt to seize the government. The President and his Cabi- 
net authorized several temporary limitations on constitutional guarantees. The right 
of assembly was limited exclusively to political and union groups and then only with 
the permission of the government. The sale of liquor was restricted in Caracas and 
bars were ordered closed. All transportation ports were closed to exit traffic until 

June 28. The president of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), William 


H. Cowles, congratulated the Venezuelan Government for maintaining complete press 
freedom during the emergency period. 


As a result of the President's narrow escape, and perhaps partly as a result 
of the plea he made for Venezuelans to examine their consciences and return to the 
cooperative spirit of January 23, 1958, all political parties, including the Commu- 
nist Party and the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR), agreed to refrain 
from political sniping until the "foreign enemy" was defeated. However, the former 

Acci6n Democrftica (AD) dissidents who comprised the new MIR party soon demon- 

strated by savage attacks against the government that they were in no mood for a po- 

litical truce, despite the circumstances. On the other hand, union leaders promised é 
that, if needed, a general strike would again be called (HAR, XIII: 252) to show their 

support for the government and to register their condemnation of the attack. Betan- 

court received many messages of support from Presidents and leaders in all parts of 

the Hemisphere who condemned the assassination attempt. The Hemisphere press 

also denounced the event, and several papers, including the Peruvian Aprista daily 


La Tribuna and El Tiempo of Bogot4, cited and condemned the participation of 
Trujillo and Pérez Jiménez in the plot. 


Rumors of War against the Dominican Republic. Convinced that the attempt 
on Betancourt's life was the result largely of Trujillo planning, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment announced it was considering two possible retaliatory moves against the 
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Dominican Republic. Having already charged it before the Inter-American Peace 
Committee of the Organization of American States (OAS) with interfering in Vene- 
zuelan internal affairs (HAR, XIII: 321), Venezuela had the choice of invoking the 
Rio Pact of 1947, which would call together the Foreign Ministers of the pact nations 
to consider armed action against the Dominican Republic as an aggressor against 
Venezuela, or of placing its case once again before the OAS and letting the Peace 
Committee work out subsequent steps to be taken. Betancourt chose the latter alter- 
native but announced that Venezuela was prepared to act unilaterally against the 
Trujillo government if punitive sanctions were not imposed by the OAS. According 
to a Copley News Service report, talk of impending war with the Dominican Republic 
dominated the conversations of the Venezuelan citizenry. The Armed Forces were 
reported to be in a state of alert for war against Trujillo's forces. Army chief of 
staff General Luis Croce declared that the Dominican Republic had committed intol- 
erable intervention in Venezuela's internal affairs (see pp. 383-4). 


Relations with Cuba Cool, Despite Dortic6s Visit. Despite glowing reports 
printed in the Cuban Government's newspaper Revoluci6n, the arrival of Cuban 
President Osvaldo Dortic6s in Venezuela was without the official warmth extended 
other Latin American dignitaries in recent months. The Caracas press reported 
that the Cuban President was met and followed during his stay in Caracas by a small 
but vociferous group of students. President Betancourt, who did not attend Dorticés' 
arrival at Maiquetfa Airport, also failed to attend a reception given by Dorticés in 
his honor at the Cuban Embassy. It was inferred by observers that Betancourt's re- 
fusal to attend was prompted by a pro-Cuban demonstration staged on the day of the 
reception in front of the Cuban Embassy. The Venezuelan Government had stipulated 
that no pro-Cuban or anti-Cuban demonstrations be made during the Dorticés visit. 
Among the few demonstrations that did occur, the most serious took place in front of 
the Caracas daily La Esfera, which had editorially criticized the Cuban President's 
visit (HAR, XIII: 323). Demonstrators shouted slogans and carried signs saying 
"The Diario de la Marina is called La Esfera here," referring to the conservative 
Cuban daily that was forced to shut down in May (HAR, XIII: 309), and "Capriles the 
Shameless," referring to the owner of La Esfera, Miguel Angel Capriles. 


The Cuban President, who was accompanied by his Foreign Minister Radl 
Roa and other officials, was afforded a heavy armed guard during his Caracas visit, 
perhaps because of accusations made by the Cuban Ambassador that there was a 
counterrevolutionary plot afoot to stop or sabotage the Dortic6s visit. He had charged 
that the recent arrivals in Venezuela of Aureliano SAnchez Arango and Antonio de 
Varona, prominent Cuban exiles (HAR, XIII: 323), was not simply coincidental. De- 
spite the cool official reception and the lack of any announcement coming out of the 
Dortic6s-Betancourt discussions concerning warmer relations between the Cuban 
and Venezuelan Governments, it was evident that Caracas newsmen were impressed 
by the dignity, sincerity, and quiet cordiality of the Cuban President. 


Although the Venezuelan Government was not completely in accord with all 
the policies of Fidel Castro's regime, Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis 
Arcaya made it clear in a press conference that Venezuela would never be pressured 
into participation in a collective action of Latin American nations against Cuba. He 
declared that Cuban rumors and fears that Venezuela would bend to U.S. pressure 
for such a move were completely without foundation. 


Radio stations in Caracas affiliated with the inter- American broadcasting 
organization Asociaci6n Interamericana de Radiodifusi6n (AIR) encountered stiff 
opposition from their employees when they attempted to broadcast a message con- 
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demning the abolition of free communication and expression in Cuba. Radio and 
television workers' unions refused to allow their members to transmit the message, 
which was to be broadcast every 15 minutes, unless equal time were allowed for the 
defense of the Cuban revolution. Seven of Caracas' nine radio stations decided to 
drop the matter, while the other two transmitted the anti-Castro message. 


Venezuelan Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso 
stated that Venezuela would remain neutral in relation to Cuba's decision to refine 
crude petroleum from the Soviet Union. Pérez Alfonso declared that just as Vene- 
zuela had control over its petroleum, so Cuba had the right to adopt its own petro- 
leum policy. He admitted that it was natural for the selling country to want to pre- 
serve its market but he said it was Venezuela's policy not to extend its participation 
in the oil industry beyond its national borders. 


Colombian Cooperation. It was expected that President Betancourt would 
be sufficiently recovered from his injuries to meet with Colombian President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo. The conversations, which were scheduled to begin on August 7, 
were to take place in the border communities of San Crist6bal, Ciicuta, and Bucara- 
manga. It was reported that the two leaders would discuss and sign a mutual defense 
pact. In another evidence of the cooperative spirit between the neighbor nations, the 
Colombian National Security Department refused asylum to four Venezuelans who had 
crossed into Colombia after the abortive coup against the Betancourt government in 
April (HAR, XIII: 251). The Security Department assured that the Venezuelans would 
not be in any danger but that they would be given a reasonable time to abandon Co- 
lombian soil. A department spokesman added that Colombia had not changed its tra- 
ditional policy of granting political asylum, but that it did not want to play host to four 
persons who had openly participated in a rebellion against President Betancourt. 


Possible Resumption of Relations with USSR. Foreign Minister Arcaya con- 
firmed reports that during his visit to Argentina for the sesquicentennial celebration 
(HAR, XIII: 323) he had discussed with A. N. Kosignin, vice-president of the Soviet 
Council of Ministers, the possibility of establishing diplomatic or commercial rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Arcaya expressed his opinion that relations between the 
two countries "at an opportune moment" would be mutually advantageous, since both 
were petroleum exporters. The Foreign Minister turned the matter over to the Pres- 
ident, with his recommendation that the establishment of relations with Russia be ap- 
proved. No final decision from Betancourt was announced. 


Seminar for U.S. Newsmen. A group of 16 newsmen from the United States 
arrived in Caracas for a two-week seminar in the Central University. It was reported 
in the Caracas daily El Universal that many topics were discussed ranging from the 
social, political, and economic problems of Venezuela to the objectivity of the Vene- 
zuelan press. The U.S. newsmen, headed by Edward J. Barrett, Dean of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University, indicated their impression that the majority of 
Venezuelan newspapers were militantly oriented toward a single political group, prin- 
cipally the Communist Party, and that the Venezuelan people did not receive objective 
reporting in the nation's press. The U.S. press, they added, had at one time been 
politically dominated but had made a marked advance toward objectivity in the twen- 
tieth century. Ana Luisa Llovera, president of the National Committee of the Vene- 
zuelan Association of Newsmen, informed the U.S. participants in the Seminar that 
Venezuelans were much more fearful of the pressures the reactionary right could 
exercise over the press. She referred to the reporting by several U.S. news agencies 
of the foreign intervention in the overthrow of the Arbenz regime in Guatemala as an 
example of the result of this type of pressure. All seminar participants agreed that 
Venezuela possessed complete and absolute freedom of the press. 
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Investments Encouraged. The Venezuelan Government assured diplomatic 
representatives of countries supplying investment capital to Venezuela that the of- 
ficial Venezuelan policy was to encourage foreign investments in areas where they 
would not displace domestic investors. Mario Garcfa Arocha, a personal represent- 
ative of President Betancourt traveling in the United States to appraise U.S. public 
opinion, said that the Venezuelan Government was working out legislation which would 
give foreign capital import duty protection and other considerations in order to attract 
more capital with which to diversify and develop the national economy. Proof that 
Venezuela was well on the road to economic diversification came with the announce- 
ment by the Ministry of Development (Fomento) that 643 new factories had been 
opened in 1959. According to the Ministry report, 469 factories were established in 
the Federal District with a total capitalization of 215,362,790 bolfvares ($64.5 mil- 
lion). In addition 129 plants there were expanded. Among the developing fields were 
automobile assembly, ceramics, chemicals, clothing, electronics, footwear, furni- 
ture, jewelry, liquors, pharmaceuticals, printing, refrigeration, and textiles. 


COLOMBIA 


Political Schizophrenia. The reference of Semana magazine in June to the 
political "tribes" of Colombia seemed an appropriate metaphor, as the nation's two 
major political parties, the Conservatives and the Liberals, continued their internal 
feuding and maneuvering for power. The coalition government, conceived in 1957 
as a means of ending the decade of civil strife and violence that had preceded, seemed 
to be degenerating rapidly into a multi-factional squabble that could accomplish little 
in the way of national legislation when Congress convened on July 20 unless some de- 


gree of cooperation were restored. Puzzlement continued over the determination of 
ex-President and former Conservative majority faction leader Laureano G6mez to 
dissolve his wing of the party, for although the Laureanista majority in the House of 
Representatives had been lost by a small margin in the March congressional elections 
(HAR, XIII: 190), the Laureanistas still controlled a large majority of the Conserva- 
tive representation in the Senate. Consequently, G6mez' demission, purportedly in 
the face of electoral defeat, was strongly suspected of being a maneuver to oppose 

the victorious Ospino-Alzatista faction (followers of former President Mariano Ospina 
Pérez and Gilberto Alzate Avendafio) without being guilty at the same time of opposing 
the National Front coalition, to which support had been pledged for 16 years. In relin- 
quishing nominal control to the Ospino-Alzatistas, G6mez had said that he would sup- 
port them only as long as they continued the policies of the National Front, "which 
were also the Laureanista policies." The latter qualification clearly rendered the 
condition impossible, for although the Ospino-Alzatistas had declared their basic sup- 
port of the coalition formula, they were openly opposed to certain measures that the 
Laureanistas had promoted, as, for example, a sweeping judicial reform program 
and other constitutional changes (HAR, XII: 389, 556). In the balance hung the presi- 
dential election of 1962: if the Laureanistas could discredit the Ospino-Alzatistas in 
the eyes of Conservative voters by accusing them of failure to support the National 
Front, they would regain control of the party and thus be in a position to name the 
Conservative who, under the 16-year "alternation" plan of selecting the chief exec- 
utive (HAR, XII: 498), would become the next President. In addition to opposing cer- 
tain Laureanista measures, Ospina and Alzate also reportedly intended to oppose the 
government's agrarian and tax reform bills as damaging to the working man. The 
situation at the end of June thus seemed to indicate that both the Laureanista and 
Ospino-Alzatista Conservative factions would work to block legislation in the new 
Congress, while at the same time asserting their "basic support" of the National 
Front coalition. To complicate matters further, there were rumors that a break 
was brewing between Ospina and Alzate over their personal division of power. 


| 
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The situation within the Liberal Party was less bitter but scarcely more en- 
couraging. A popular movement was initiated to draft the former party head and 
slightly leftist Liberal Carlos Lleras Restrepo as the party's new leader (HAR, XIII: 
191) and also as Designado (presidential designate, corresponding roughly to the of- 
fice of Vice President). Lleras Restrepo declined, however, reiterating that he had 
definitely retired from official political life when he resigned as party head in 1959 
(HAR, XII: 157). Nevertheless, somewhat similar to the Gdmez attitude of "active 
retirement," he stated that privately he felt free to take part in political activities 
and was especially interested in the nation's plans for economic development, which, 
he asserted in a widely acclaimed speech in Cali, must be directed toward reducing 
the distance between the classes. The Lleras Restrepo draft movement, which con- 
tinued despite his objections, also received the endorsement of extreme leftist Lib- 
eral leader Alfonso L6pez Michelsen, head of the Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Lib- 
eral (MRL). Although Lé6pez Michelsen announced that he would not attend the na- 
tional Liberal convention to be held some time before Congress convened in July, 
he praised Lleras Restrepo, terming him a "symbol of unity and confidence for the 
party."' Emphatically denying that his faction was in essence a new party, he said 
that he would like to see a unified or plural Liberal leadership established but that 
basic differences would have to be resolved first. Speculation continued, however, 
over the sincerity behind the Lépez Michelsen inspiration and the permanence of his 
interest in the lower classes. It was significantly recalled that his father, wealthy 
ex-President Alfonso L6pez Pumarejo, had led a zealous "Revolution on the March" 
during his first administration, only to revert to the support of the oligarchy in his 
second. Nevertheless, at least for the present, the MRL carried on, voicing a fer- 
vent expression of sympathy for the Cuban revolution and confirming that it would 
introduce a constitutional amendment to prevent a Conservative from becoming Pres- 


ident in 1962. The alternation and parity pact, the group maintained, denied the fact 
of the Liberal majority in Colombia and had not succeeded in attaining democracy but 
rather in congealing public opinion for 16 years. 


Meanwhile, President Alberto Lleras Camargo continued his struggle to keep 
the National Front intact. Ignoring the defeatism of those who felt that it had already 
ceased to exist or that the current crisis would result in an end to the two-party sys- 
tem in Colombia (which dated back to Bolfvar and Santander), the President repeat- 
edly urged the parties to set aside their individual differences in accordance with the 
provisions of the National Front agreement and to turn all their traditional force 
toward governing the nation jointly, postponing for a period of greater consolidation 
and political stability the natural struggle for power. According to the New York 
Times, however, Lleras Camargo had warned political leaders privately that he 
would resign if his administration did not regain the active cooperation of both polit- 
ical parties. If all factions of the Conservative Party withdrew support, his associates 
reportedly said, he would refuse to continue as the head of a one-party government. 


Cabinet Crisis. Although more than three months had passed since the 
March 20 congressional elections and the subsequent resignation of the President's 
Cabinet (HAR, XIII: 191), at the end of June one of the 13 posts still remained un- 
filled. Following the resignation of the three newly appointed Laureanista members 
in favor of Ospino-Alzatistas in May (HAR, XIII: 325-6), Lleras Camargo appointed 
Dr. Alfonso Ocampo Londofio, university professor and currently the director of a 
hospital in Cali, to the Ministry of Public Health and Hugo Ferreira Neira, a lawyer 
and economist with a long record of government experience, to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Ignacio Reyes Posada was offered the Ministry of Justice but did not accept, 
thus again leaving that post vacant after three attempts to fill it. Its unpopularity was 
attributed to the current loud public demand for a strenuous campaign against impu- 
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nity (see below), as well as to the delicate situation anticipated when the Laureanista 
judicial reform bill came up for discussion in Congress. Fortunately, the President 
was finding it less difficult to fill the governorships of the various departments, which 
had also been vacated following the election. 


Influence Peddling Scandal. When the Governor of Huila Department, Felio 
Andrade, displaying what Semana termed "civic courage strange in Colombia," re- 
vealed an attempt by Laureanista politician and businessman Rafael Delgado Barre- 
neche to use his influence in obtaining the extension of a departmental lottery con- 
tract for Moris Gutt, a heavy contributor to the Laureanista election campaign, the 
story quickly exploded into a major political scandal. Alvaro G6mez Hurtado, son 
of Laureano G6mez, was also implicated in the matter but was later exonerated. 

The press, especially Cromos and Semana magazines and provincial newspapers, 
took up the story, criticizing the lack of ethics displayed by persons in important 
positions. When heavy censure also came from Alberto Zalamea, editor of Semana, 
on his nightly television newscast, both Delgado Barreneche and G6mez Hurtado im- 
mediately appealed to the government, denouncing the use of the national television 
for personal and even political attacks and demanding "equal time" to answer the 
accusations. Minister of Communications Francisco Lemos Arboleda appeased them 
by suspending Zalamea's program on the grounds that it was "eminently political" 
and thus threatening to the already faltering "peaceful coexistence" attained by the 
National Front coalition pact. Returning to the power of the pen and again supported 
by the provincial press, Zalamea accused the government of abandoning its neutral- 
ity and taking the side of the great political entities, thus allowing an essentially eth- 
ical matter to be turned into a political scandal and relieving the guilty parties of 
embarrassing, if not impossible, explanations. Zalamea asserted that his program 
was no more provocative than any of several similar ones and that it had never in the 
past been accused of lacking moderation or impartiality. In this case, he said, the 
government had acted out of fear in response to strong political pressure. Other 
organs of the press, echoing Zalamea's view, termed the measure "dictatorial cen- 
sorship" and compared the swiftness of the action to ex-dictator Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla's seizure of El Tiempo in 1955. President Lleras Camargo himself was 
excused from responsibility in the matter on the grounds that he was probably not 
well informed, but Ricardo Samper, his press secretary, resigned after serving 
since the administration began in 1958, stating that the decision to suspend the pro- 
gram and the procedure employed expressed criteria of the government that he could 
not share. 


Dominican Republic Accused. On June 1, Colombian Ambassador to the United 
States Carlos Sanz de Santamarfa handed a memorandum to the Inter- American Peace 
Committee of the Organization of American States (OAS) denouncing the Dominican 
Republic for its part in the attempted April uprising against President R6mulo Betan- 
court of Venezuela (HAR, XIII: 251-2, 258, 327, 393, 394). Documentary evidence 
was Offered that the government of dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo had lent active 
aid to the rebels by supplying them with weapons and by giving three of them false 
visas to enter Colombia to organize their invasion. It was believed that the Colombian 
document also included charges of the violation of human rights, calling attention to 
the murder of a Colombian citizen, Jairo Alberto Calder6n, in Ciudad Trujillo in 
April (HAR, XIII: 327). No official announcement was made following a police inves- 
tigation of the matter, but some sources reported that Calder6n had been working for 
Dominican authorities at the time of his death. 


Economic Development Plan Detailed. The government released details of 
the five-year economic development plan it announced in February (HAR, XIII: 115-6, 
192). Between 1961 and 1964 government investments would increase approximately 
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200 million pesos ($29 million) from 791 million pesos ($116.3 million) to 988 mil- 
lion pesos ($145.3 million). In the same period the cost of the government would rise 
approximately 180 million pesos ($26.1 million), from 1,591 million pesos ($234 mil- 
lion) in 1961 to 1,769 million pesos ($260.1 million) in 1964. The national budget for 
the respective years would thus be 2,382 million pesos ($350.3 million) in 1961 and 
2,757 million pesos ($405.4 million) in 1964. Current conditions indicated that the 
nation's total income would equal its investments and expenses, leaving no deficit. 
The report also included a breakdown of the projected annual investments to be made 
by each of the government ministries. 


Customs Reorganization; Smuggling. The director of Colombian customs, 
Oscar Vélez Marulanda, announced that his office would undergo a complete change 
in personnel in an effort to stem the flood of smuggling being carried on all over the 
country, much of it with the cooperation of corrupt local customs officials. Among 
the most lucrative items leaving the country illegally were coffee and cattle; coming 
in were cars from Venezuela, luxury items from the Colombian free port island of 
San Andrés, and arms from Panama, Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. Vélez Marulanda 
listed as reasons for the heavy illicit traffic in merchandise the restrictions caused 
by the government's economic austerity plan; the impossibility of controlling naval 
operations along 3,300 km. of coast, much of it uninhabited; the rugged nature of 
the nation's topography, hindering effective patrols; the existence of some 600 clan- 
destine airports; the lucrative profits in contraband trade; and the difficulty of find- 
ing honest officials for positions that offered such obvious temptations for personal 
gain. Industrial and business organizations, having found themselves in competition 
with contraband goods in the past, were giving their full support to the Vélez Maru- 
landa campaign. In addition to replacing many of the customs personnel with better 
qualified people, he intended to obtain U.S. technical assistance for a pilot project 
in the Barranquilla customs house, to work with the Ministry of War for greater vig- 
ilance along the coasts, to obtain equipment for more rapid communications, and to 
seek a revision in the penal code relating to customs. 


Cotton; Coffee; Bananas. In its second year as a cotton exporter, Colombia 
shipped abroad 6,500 tons of fiber in the first half of 1960 and expected to reach a 
total for the year of 18,000 tons, netting approximately $9 million in foreign exchange. 
To make up the loss involved in selling their cotton at low world market prices, which 
would require a subsidy of 28 million pesos (approximately $4 million), the cotton 
growers' federation Federaci6n de Algodoneros and the cotton development institute 
Instituto de Fomento Algodonero (IFA) established an exportation fund with income 
equivalent to 80 pesos per ton from the growers and an equal amount from the IFA. 
The cotton was to be sent to Japan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, and Canada. 

The director of the Federaci6n de Algodoneros, Gonzalo Samper, suggested that 
Colombia should endeavor to develop this new export market but at the same time 
should try to substitute textiles for the fiber exports, thus increasing the overall 


profit to be obtained. He named Central America, Venezuela, and Ecuador as pos- 
sible buyers. 


In response to pressure from both coffee growers and exporters, the exchange 
rate for the coffee dollar was raised from 6.10 to 6.50 pesos. The coffee dollar is 
the rate of exchange which exporters are required to use in converting dollars earned 
from exports of coffee into pesos. The upward adjustment was not expected to affect 
the export price of Colombian coffee, however. It was also reported that coffee 
growers were studying the possibility of exporting coffee to Russia, utilizing Belgium 
as an intermediary. Shipments would be made to Antwerp and from there to Russia. 


af 
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If completed, this would be the first "triangular" negotiation with European coun- 
tries. Payment would be made either directly in dollars or in barter for industrial 
and agricultural equipment. 


The Sevilla Fruit Company, Colombian subsidiary of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, purchased an area of approximately 20,000 hectares (50,000 acres) near the 
port of Turbo on the Caribbean coast close to the Panamanian border for develop- 
ment into new banana plantations. Although a limited quantity of bananas would be 
grown on the lands, the company planned to continue its new policy of contracting for 
fruit grown by private planters. The port facilities at Turbo were expected to be im- 
proved in order to handle the exports. The Turbo area was selected for development 
because of its relative freedom from hurricanes, a hazard that had caused the com- 
pany many losses in the Santa Marta area where its major operations were centered. 


ECUADOR 


Fourth Term for Velasco Ibarra. José Marfa Velasco Ibarra (President in 
1934-35, 1944-47, and 1952-56) surprised even Ecuadorean political observers by 
winning the June 5 presidential elections in an upset victory following a bitter cam- 
paign. Running as an independent under the banner of "Velasquismo," Velasco 
Ibarra polled approximately as many votes (323,348) as the combined total of his 
next two rivals, Conservative Gonzalo Cordero Crespo (150,254) and Liberal Galo 
Plaza Lasso (146,867). The elections came almost as an anticlimax to the violence 
during the campaign. No untoward incidents were reported from the outlying dis- 
tricts on election day, and there were no immediate complaints of government fraud 
or trickery. President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez pointed with pride to the fact that his 


government had respected the voting rights of the citizens. He appreciated, he said, 
that a nation that wished to attain political maturity and enduring public institutions 
must pass from the enunciation of principles to the genuine application of them. 


During the pre-election campaign many had considered former President 
(1948-52) Galo Plaza, candidate of the Liberal, Socialist, and independent coalition 
Frente Democrf4tico Nacional, the man with the best prospects of winning. This 
judgment was based largely on the record of his previous administration when, after 
20 years of political and administrative turmoil, he was able to complete a full four- 
year term peacefully. At the end of his term Galo Plaza left programs of production 
in effect that basically transformed the economy of the nation. He was instrumental 
in bringing a banana-based economy to Ecuador, banana exports increasing from a 
value of approximately $1 million in 1944 to $48 million in 1959. Exports of all agri- 
cultural products increased from $120 million just before his term of office to $180 
million by 1959. During the campaign Galo Plaza was accused of being a tool and an 
agent of the United Fruit Company. These accusations were based on the fact that in 
1958, in collaboration with Stacy May of the Rockefeller-owned Basic Economy Cor- 
poration, he had published a case study entitled The United Fruit Company in Latin 
America. Although it claimed to present an impartial view of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, the book was attacked by his opponents as being biased toward U.S. interests. 
Many political observers ascribed Galo Plaza's electoral defeat to his connection 
with the book. 


As a result of the elections, which dealt an apparent blow to the traditional 
parties, the Velasquistas obtained a majority of the seats in the Senate and were 
only five seats short of controlling a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate, which is composed of 35 members, would have 18 Velasquistas, 8 Conserv- 
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atives, and 4 supporters of the Frente Democrftico Nacional, plus 5 members of 
indefinite affiliation. The Chamber of Deputies, with 73 members, would have 32 
Velasquistas, 17 Conservatives, 17 members of the Frente Democrf4tico Nacional, 
and 2 supporters of the leftist, anti-Conservative coalition composed of Communists, 
the Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Populares (CFP), and a small faction of the Socialist 
Party. The identity of the remaining 5 Deputies had not yet been determined. 


According to his campaign speeches, President-elect Velasco Ibarra would 
devote major attention during his new administration to the improvement and expan- 
sion of Ecuador's highway and educational systems. Much of the support that he 
received in the election was the direct result of his past record in public works, the 
people apparently forgetting temporarily the havoc that his lack of aptitude in main- 


taining a balanced economy concurrent with such programs had wrought upon the 
nation's finances. 


Price Controls Removed on Petroleum Derivatives. On March 29, the gov- 
ernment decreed the abolition of previous gasoline price-setting legislation, but no 
new gasoline prices were established at that time. On April 22, the government an- 
nounced that it would lower the maximum price of 80-octane gasoline from 4.70 to 
4.55 sucres (31¢ to 30¢) a gallonand would also prohibit the production of 70-octane 
regular fuel. This action reversed a decree issued in July 1959 establishing higher 
prices of 4.30 to 4.70 sucres (28-1/2¢ to 310) a gallon for high-octane gasoline and 
continuing the price of regular 70-octane gasoline at 4 sucres (26-1/2¢) a gallon. 
The price increase had enabled the Anglo-Ecuadorean Oilfields to complete a $5 mil- 
lion refinery that would meet Ecuador's requirements for refined petroleum products. 
The latest move, however, was prompted by pressure from labor elements, led by 
the chauffeurs' union, which threatened a general strike. The oil company claimed 


that the reversal violated their contract extension and the understanding by which it 
had completed its refinery. 


Two Foreign Exchange Houses Fail. An unfavorable development in the Ec- 
uadorean economy was the failure of two leading foreign exchange houses in Guaya- 
quil, with a consequent loss of approximately $750,000 in that business community, 
a notable decline in circulating media, and a contraction of credit. The failure fo- 
cused attention on the lack of legal controls over exchange house operations. The 
predictions of a drastic commercial slump fortunately were not fulfilled, and busi- 
ness conditions in the first quarter of 1960 were reported at least as good as in the 
same period of 1959. Despite the Guayaquil crisis, the port workers there won a 

wage increase. Their union signed its first collective agreement with the port au- 


thority; the contract was to run for three years and provided for substantial wage 
increases and better working conditions. 


Student Exchanges. Forty U.S. students arrived in Quito on June 25 for a 
two-month stay under a student exchange program of International Fellowship Inc. , 
of Buffalo, New York. The students were to be housed in private homes. A group 


of Ecuadorean students would visit the United States in July. The program had been 
in operation for two years. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


Cabinet Changes. Three additional Cabinet members resigned late in May 
following the resignations of Interior Minister Carlos Carrillo Smith and Education 
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Minister José Rubio Rolando as a result of politically inspired student demonstra- 
tions to break up the Cabinet of Premier and Finance Minister Pedro Beltr4n (HAR, 
XIII: 331). However, according to La Prensa of Lima and the Peruvian Times, the 
three subsequent resignations had nothing to do with the student disturbances, which 
had been caused by Carrillo Smith's alleged mistreatment of arrested students. 
Justice Minister RaGl G6mez de la Torre and Public Health Minister Guillermo Ga- 
rrido Lecca Frfas reportedly resigned to return to their private practices of law 
and medicine. Minister of Development and Public Works Alfonso Rizo Patr6n Remy 
resigned to assume the direction of a new inter-ministerial commission created by 
Beltrfn as a coordinating body for all branches of the government's economic and 
social development plans. 


The five new ministers appointed by President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche 
were: Ricardo Elfas Aparicio, Minister of the Interior and Police; Alfredo Parra 
Carrefio, Minister of Education; José Merino Reyna, Minister of Justice and Reli- 
gion; Rodrigo Franco Guerra, Minister of Public Health; and Jorge Grieve Madge, 
Minister of Development and Public Works. No new programs were proposed, and, 
according to Vanguardia, the policies of the new Cabinet would be basically the same 
as they had been before the reorganization. Vanguardia also stated that the disturb- 
ances intended to weaken the Cabinet had actually consolidated its strength. 


Persisting University Strife. Administrative problems in the strike-torn 
University of San Marcos (HAR, XIII: 331) were aggravated when ten students of the 
School of Medicine went on a hunger strike to obtain the resignations of the dean of 
the School, Alberto Hurtado, and of Professor Ovidio Garcfa Rossell, likewise of the 
School of Medicine. The students were also protesting the fact that the School of 
Medicine was not included in the system of "co-government" (i.e. by a committee 
of faculty and students) set up by the new university law (HAR, XIII: 262). The strike 
resulted in the mass resignation of the medical school faculty. The resignations were 
to be reviewed by the University Council. In the meantime classes were suspended, 
and students were in danger of losing their credits for the academic year. La Prensa 
attributed the discord to an organized minority of students more interested in politics 
than in education. Student strikers at the Escuela Normal de la Cantuta, a teachers' 
college near Chosica (HAR, XIII: 262), returned to their studies after a provisional 
ruling gave the school temporarily the status of an autonomous university until Con- 
gress could revise the new university law. 


Labor Violence in Chimbote. A month-long strike in the steel mill at Chim- 
bote came to a bloody climax when three persons were killed and others injured in a 
violent clash between strikers and police. The violence broke out when police tried 
to keep the strikers from blocking the passage of vehicles along the Pan American 
Highway, which goes through the port city. Since a strike settlement had almost 
been reached at the outset of the violence, a communication from the Uni6n Sindical 
de Chimbote attributed the bloody events to Communist agitation. 


Premier Beltr4n's Visit to the United States. Premier Beltr4n visited the 
United States in June to receive an honorary Doctor of Laws degree from Yale Uni- 
versity. The honor was awarded him for his drive toward "individual freedom, 
democratic government, and financial stability" and for his service to Americans 
throughout the Hemisphere. Before receiving the degree at New Haven, Connecticut, 
Beltr4n stopped in Washington for an interview at the White House with President 
Eisenhower and for meetings with various other officials in government and financial 
spheres. During his meeting with Eisenhower (as also during those with Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter, ex-Ambassador to Peru Theodore C. Achilles, and 
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Export-Import Bank president Samuel Waugh) Beltran discussed U.S.-Latin American 
affairs and his own economic development program for Peru. 


Cuban President in Lima. Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticés and his party 
visited Peru in the course of their tour of Latin America (HAR, XIII: 366). They 
received a cool reception from President Prado and other government officials at 
the Lima airport but were cheered by a small group of students. Popular support 
for the demonstration, however, seemed to be lacking. In statements to the Lima 
press, Dorticés denied that the actions of Fidel Castro's revolutionary government 
were leading to Communism. He maintained that Cuba wanted to be every nation's 
friend and a servant to none. 


Plans for Economic Development. Despite scattered labor unrest, the econ- 
omy of Peru continued to progress under Beltr4n's leadership. He set up the Insti- 
tuto de Reforma Agraria y Colonizaci6n to enact his "housing and land" policy of 
providing homes for those who had none and land for those who would work it. In- 
volved were plans for the construction of vast housing developments on the outskirts 
of Lima and the opening up and utilization of underdeveloped zones around Tambopata 
and Apurfmac. In support of Beltr4n's economic development program, the World 
Bank granted a $5-million loan to the agricultural development bank Banco de Fomento 
Agropecuario del Peri. The funds were to be used for loans to small farmers and 
cattlemen, enabling them to purchase agricultural machinery and equipment. Another 
loan of $24 million was granted by the World Bank to the Lima Light and Power Com- 
pany. The loan was to be used to increase by 70% the energy available to Lima and 
would be developed in conjunction with the government's housing program. Thanks to 
the economic solvency he had created, Beltrfn was able to issue a decree abolishing 
import surcharges on low cost cars; these surcharges had previously ranged from 


50% to 220%. Surcharges on auto parts and a wide variety of tools and machinery 
were also reduced. 


Proposals for Zinc Refinery and Electric Power Plant. A means to advance 
Peruvian industrial development was foreseen in the proposal made by Archduke Felix 
of Austria to the National Society of Mining and Petroleum for the installation of a zinc 
smelting and refining plant in Peru. The proposal was made on behalf of the Sindicat 

Belge d'Entreprises & l'Etranger, a leading Belgian consortium. The new plant would 
make the world market more favorable to Peruvian zinc, one of the country's major 

mineral resources, since the zinc could be exported in a refined state. 


The Peruvian Atomic Energy Control Board announced that a U.S. electric 
power company had been making plans for the utilization of Lake Titicaca waters to 
produce electric energy and irrigate 100,000 hectares of land in southern Peru. The 
project, entailing the construction of a 100,000-kw. atomic energy reactor, was to 
be financed by the Export-Import Bank. 


BOLIVIA 


Pre-election Party Squabbles and Maneuvers. In the final days before the 
June 5 presidential election, campaigning by the various parties and candidates 
reached a high pitch. The ruling Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) ac- 
cused the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA) and the Falange 
Socialista Boliviana (FSB) of plotting to overthrow the government. Rumors spread 
that the opposition parties were smuggling in arms and conspiring with the military 
to deliver a pre-election blow. In the clashes that took place many persons were in- 
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jured and several were killed, most of them in the Cochabamba valley but a few in 
other widely dispersed points throughout the country. In every case the MNR and 
the opposition (the MNRA and the FSB) accused each other of the outrages. On the 
day before the elections it was reported that Bolivian military leaders in exile in 
Argentina intended to invade Bolivia at Yacuiba and had concentrated forces in Or4n 
and Tartagal, Argentina. The Bolivian Minister of Foreign Relations Walter Gue- 
vara Arze called on Argentine Ambassador to Bolivia Geraldo J. Schamis to request 
that Bolivian exiles in Argentina be interned. 


The powerful Bolivian labor organization, Central Obrera Boliviana (COB), 
directed a communication to its executive secretary Juan Lechfn, the MNR candidate 
for Vice President, stating that the Communist Party had endorsed the COB revolu- 
tionary program. The message reaffirmed that the Communists would back the MNR 
and COB-supported candidates, Vfctor Paz Estenssoro and Lechfn. At the same 
time, the COB said that it had never sought the help of the Communist Party. 


At the third national convention of the Partido Uni6n Republicana Socialista 
(PURS), Antonio Alvarez Mamanf, director of the Consejo Central de Campesinos, 
which was said to represent more than a million agricultural workers, stated that 
the pact he had made with the MNR in April 1951 had been broken; he asked that his 


organization be incorporated into the PURS. Enrique Hertzog Garaiz4bal, head of 
the PURS, welcomed the switch. 


Archbishop Abel I. Antezana of La Paz sent out a circular on June 1 stating 
that the people should not vote for those who denied God, who violated the constitu- 
tion, or who made use of public funds for party and personal needs. He concluded 
that the world needed the "white peace of Christ" founded on love, justice, and lib- 


erty and should repudiate the "red peace of Communism" and class hatred, the sym- 
bol of violence and injustice. 


Election Triumph for Paz Estenssoro and the MNR. The Bolivian people 
went to the polls on Sunday, June 5, and gave the MNR candidates, former President 
(1952-56) Paz Estenssoro and Juan Lechfn, an overwhelming vote of 723,296 of the 
total 970,635 votes cast. Although the elections were marred by sporadic violence 
and were called a fraud by the opposition, they were termed "normal" by the win- 
ning party and "comparatively peaceful" by objective observers. It was apparent, 
even to the opposition, that the mass of the populace favored the MNR. A compari- 
son of the results of the 1956 and 1960 elections indicated that the only setback for 
the MNR had come from the MNRA, which had split from it, and that the old-line 
opposition actually had weakened noticeably: 


1956 1960 
Votes Votes % 


130,669 13.6 77,924 8.0 
Communist Party .. 12,280 1.4 9,352 1.0 
11,447 1.2 

958,016 100.0 970,635 100.0 


After the election, Paz Estenssoro issued a statement in which he said that the MNR 
had emerged victorious from another battle in defense of the ideals and interests of 
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the workers, peasants, and the middle class. The economic situation of the country 
was very difficult, he said, and some state enterprises were on the verge of collapse. 
To rectify this situation and continue on the road to economic independence, all must 
work constantly, diligently, and systematically. 


Post-election Unrest. The policy committee of the MNRA met following the 
election and reiterated that the pre-electoral period had been characterized by vio- 
lence and intimidation and that the election itself was "the most scandalous fraud" 

in Bolivian electoral history. In reply to these charges, the MNR stated that the 
MNRA and the FSB were unable to recognize democratic processes and that the latter 
party was frantic at losing what little support it had had. Rumors circulated that a 
number of leaders of the opposition were planning to abandon the country in disgust 
with the election results. Among those contemplating departure were: Enrique Hert- 
zog of the PURS, who would go to Argentina; Walter Guevara Arze of the MNRA, who 
would go to the United States; and Mario R. Gutiérrez Gutiérrez of the FSB, who 
planned to retire to his home in Santa Cruz "for meditation."" Guevara Arze philo- 


sophically remarked in accepting defeat, "A fraudulent election is better for Bolivia 
than a revolution." 


Opposition parties were reportedly seeking to form a bloc to function against 
the MNR in the forthcoming meeting of Congress. Although the FSB and the MNRA 
had little in common politically, they might be forced to combine in order to deal 

effectively with the MNR. 


Fighting broke out in the mining towns of Morococala and Santa Fé, about 40 
miles from Oruro, between MNR and MNRA miners when they received news of the 
election results. The MNRA men from Morococala were said to have attacked the 
miners at Santa Fé, killing 8 and wounding 17, some seriously, before the fighting 
was broken up by militia from Catavi, Huanuni, and other neighboring mines. The 
Minister of Rural Affairs, General Alfredo Pacheco Iturri, stated that the fighting 
in Morococala had erupted over election controversies and had resulted in serious 
casualties because the miners and peasants were armed. Those who did not have 
weapons had used dynamite stolen from the mines. General Pacheco asked that the 
workers turn in their arms through the Federaci6n Sindical de Trabajadores Mine- 
ros de Bolivia (FSTMB) and suggested that regular military forces police the area. 


Vicious fighting occurred in a number of localities in the Cochabamba valley 
immediately before, during, and after the elections. The number of casualties was 
placed at 25, including 2 dead. The policy committee of the MNRA stated that the 
Cochabamba fighting was in reality a civil war between the militant peasant leader 
of the MNRA, Miguel Veizaga of Cliza, and the MNR peasant leader José Rojas of 
Ucurefia (HAR, XIII: 333-4). The government was accused of being behind the fight- 
ing. A government commission investigating the situation called on the MNRA in 
mid-June for cooperation, and a division of the Army was mobilized in Oruro in 
case it was necessary to use more force to preserve the peace. Much of the fighting 
took place at Vila Vila on the road to Santa Cruz. After the election 25 bodies were 
reportedly found in a common grave there. At Sunchu Pampa a military outpost was 
attacked, resulting in the death of two farm workers and the wounding of several. 


Twelve persons were killed on June 30 in a struggle between peasants and miners at 
Escoma on Lake Titicaca. 


In an effort to solve the main problems confronting Bolivia before the inaugu- 
ration of Paz Estenssoro on August 6, the members of the national policy committee 
of the MNR met with President Hern4n Siles Zuazo, the Cabinet, and the President- 
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elect. The main problems discussed were those of the mines, the railways, and 
the fighting in the Cochabamba valley. Such meetings were to be held each week. 


The weekly El Pueblo announced that Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba would 
visit Bolivia in August to attend the inauguration of Paz Estenssoro but admitted 
that announcement of the proposed journey was without official confirmation. Ina 
speech in La Paz before the Comité Pro-Defensa de Cuba on June 26, the Cuban 

_ Ambassador to Bolivia attacked the United States, the United Press International, 
and the Associated Press. The organization voted to "collaborate with the Cubans 


in their struggle against Yankee imperialism" and to publicize in Bolivia the ideals 
of the Cuban revolution. 


FESTRE Strike Settled. The strike of state telecommunications workers of 
the Federaci6n Sindical de Telegrafistas y Radiotelegrafistas del Estado (FESTRE), 
which began on April 8, was settled on June 2 after 56 days of negotiations. The 
agreement was signed by Minister of Labor and Social Welfare Anfbal Aguilar Pefia- 
rrieta and Minister of Public Works Hernando Poppe Martfnez, representing the 
government; R6mulo Salazar, secretary general of FESTRE; Antonio Aliaga, secre- 
tary of the strike committee; and Isaac Olinden, secretary general of the Sindicato de 
Telecomunicaciones de Cochabamba. Among those participating were: Juan Lechfn, 
Guillermo Limpias and Francisco Revollo, representing the COB; Ladislao Vera, 


secretary of the Siglo Veinte miners' union; and Francisco Taquichiri, secretary of 
the Catavi miners' union. 


COMIBOL Situation Unimproved. The financial and operational problems of 
the Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL) continued during June and seemed to 
be growing worse. On June 10 miners at Colquiri and at the San José mine in Oruro 
declared their intention to strike unless back pay were forthcoming from COMIBOL 
by June 13. COMIBOL's general manager, Goosen Broersman, who had threatened 
to resign in May (HAR, XIII: 335), told President Siles Zuazo that he did not know 
why the miners had called a strike but supposed that it was because their wages had 
not been paid. After seven days, with the strike at Colquiri causing a loss amount- 
ing to $22,000 daily, the miners returned to work after the COMIBOL remitted the 
funds for their back pay. By the middle of June COMIBOL found itself unable, for 
lack of funds, to meet its obligations to railways, commercial houses, and others. 
The miners accused COMIBOL of poor management and of conniving with expropri- 
ated tin baron Antenor Patifio in New York while the president of COMIBOL, Gui- 
llermo Bedregal Gutiérrez, was in the United States to formulate a program for the 


mines. It was rumored that a general strike of miners would be called unless meat 
and other necessities were supplied. 


At a national conference of miners in Catavi on June 21, held under the aus- 
pices of the FSTMB and presided over by Lechfn, union leaders criticized the so- 
called "Bedregal-Broersman" plan for a reorganization of the COMIBOL. Irineo 
Pimental, the leftist workers' delegate, charged that COMIBOL was subservient to 
the United States, that it had misused foreign exchange to pay for professional serv- 
ices, that the purchases of COMIBOL were replete with scandal, and that the actual 
lowering of production was caused by demoralization of miners and lack of materials. 
Pimental said that the nationalized tin industry could be saved if the Bolivian Govern- 
ment established relations with Russia. Lechfn then addressed the conference, say- 
ing that he spoke as a union leader and not as a politician. He received an ovation. 


COMIBOL general manager Broersman commented in La Paz that the basic 
problems had not been considered at the FSTMB conference, which had followed the 
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"ostrich" policy of the past eight years. He said that the real problems were the 
re-establishment of managerial authority; the application of the General Work Law, 
which set forth the obligations of workers and the nonapplication of which had re- 
sulted in slack labor discipline; the elimination of surplus workers; and the sale of 
food and supplies below cost. Under existing circumstances, Broersman asserted, 
it was impossible for COMIBOL to function as a profitable institution. He stated 
that the miners only criticized without offering any practical solutions to the prob- 
lems and added that Bolivian mining was not a strictly internal matter but must be 
conducted in the light of world market conditions. In short, it was impossible to 
operate a national enterprise with two managements, labor and the state, with such 
diametrically opposed objectives. 


The president of the National Commission for the Study of Mining Operations, 
Carlos Alberto Echazu, reported that in the second quarter of 1960 Bolivia should 
have exported 7,392 tons of tin (fine equivalent) but had reached only about 5,800 
tons. Contrasted with this output was that of the smaller privately-owned mines 
which Echazu stated had increased their output under a mining code designed to at- 
tract private foreign capital. 


It was even rumored by the miners that the mines would be "de-nationalized." 
The general aide to the head of the MNR was forced to issue a public statement that 
Paz Estenssoro had not had any contact, directly or indirectly, with Patifio or repre- 
sentatives of the other two expropriated tin companies regarding the possibility of 
their resuming the management of the mines. 


Railway Problems. Director of Railways Gustavo Méndez handed Minister 
of Public Works and Communications Poppe Martfnez a memorandum relating to the 
exhaustive study of the Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway Company and the 
Bolivian Railway Company, which had been "intervened" and administered tempo- 
rarily by the government. The British owners wished to sell the railways to the 
Bolivian Government, which had neither the funds nor the inclination to assume the 
responsibility and preferred to return them (HAR, XIII: 336). Such action was await- 
ing the return to Bolivia of the British general administrator, who was on vacation in 
London. The Britishers stood firm on two points: the discharge of excess employees 
and the application of the principle of operator authority. 


The Federaci6n Ferroviaria del Sudeste called a strike on June 23 on the 
Yacuiba-Santa Cruz de la Sierra y Sucre railway (the Argentine-Bolivian railway in 
southeastern Bolivia). Their grievances included back pay, lack of food, and poor 
living and economic conditions. 


Petroleum and Industrial Problems. Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bo- 
livianos (YPFB) was reported to have debts totaling 6,300 million bolivianos as of 
June 1. Authorities of the state-owned petroleum entity looked to the National Sta- 
bilization Council to resolve its difficult financial situation. As a result, YPFB ob- 
tained clearance for a loan of $2.7 million from the U.S. Government under the 
program of the International Cooperation Administration (ICA). This action was the 
result of a policy exception which heretofore had denied loans to state-owned oil com- 
panies. However, YPFB was already in debt to U.S. supply houses for $5 million, 
and part of the new loan was to meet overdue payments, while some of it would be 
used to obtain additional material and equipment. In addition, the ICA program 
agreed to underwrite a $25,000-study of YPFB's operations and future prospects. 
The survey was to be made by the Texas firm of de Golyer and McNaughton. In 
recommending the loan, U.S. officials pointed out that, unlike Brazil and Mexico, 
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YPFB did not exclude private oil companies from operating in Bolivia. Moreover, 
they argued, Russia would come to Bolivia's aid if the United States did not. 


Lanificio Boliviano Domingo Soligno, Bolivia's largest textile mill, which 
had been in operation for 31 years, notified the Ministry of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare that it would close. The reasons given were the exorbitant social benefit de- 
mands, the obligation to hire an excessive number of workers, the inability to com- 
pete with contraband goods, and the lack of raw materials. The factory employed 
more than 1,000 workers, of whom 350 were said to be unnecessary. The govern- 
ment was trying to work out a solution. 


El Pueblo, the Communist weekly in La Paz, reported that Bolivia would 
sign a commercial agreement with the Soviet Union. It stated that the project was 
being pushed by the secretary general of the Presidency, Mario Guzm4n Galarza, 
former Bolivian representative to the Organization of American States. In addition, 
a Bolivian mission would go to Moscow to discuss the project with Soviet authorities. 


CHILE 


Earthquake Aftermath. An official report on the earthquake damage suffered 
in southern Chile on May 20 (HAR, XIII: 336-7) listed 65,000 homes destroyed and 
80,000 damaged; some 352,000 persons were left without shelter. Schools, hospitals, 
banks, hotels, communications, and ports were wholly or partially destroyed through- 
out ten south-central provinces. Although heavy industry and mining escaped with 
small losses, medium and light industries were severely damaged. Agriculture also 
suffered heavily through the destruction of warehouses, silos, and transport facilities. 


A serious threat of flood from Lake Rifiihue caused the government to order 
the evacuation of some 70,000 persons from the badly shattered city of Valdivia. 
Three landslides into the San Pedro River had blocked the lake's outlet. Hundreds 
of workmen labored in heavy rains with bulldozers, cement, and dynamite to open 
new channels. Meanwhile, the rain-swollen Calle-Calle River flooded one-third of 
the city. Temporary shelters were built on nearby hills and 11 generators were in- 
stalled for electricity. Continued earthquakes kept many of the homeless on the 
verge of hysteria. 


Minister of Public Works Pablo Pérez Zafiartu announced that 14 million 
escudos would be needed for emergency reconstruction. The government presented 
a coordinated plan for loans from Chilean financial institutions; the state housing 
agency Corporaci6n de Viviendas (CORVI) was authorized to begin 5,000 emergency 
housing units to shelter four to five families each; and the state development organi- 
zation Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Producci6n (CORFO), which had been created 
after the 1939 earthquake, began a survey of the quake area preparatory to granting 
loans for agriculture and cattle raising. Transportation was urgently needed to save 
agricultural products, including some 200,000 tons of potatoes. It was estimated that 
30,000 head of cattle could not be brought to market because transportation facilities 
had been wrecked. 


The government, determined to keep prices at May 20 levels, began a rigor- 
ous system of controls, which was to include the collection of sales taxes. It was 
estimated that 33% of the merchants were cheating the government. The Mayor of 
Santiago, Ram6n Alvarez Goldsack, announced that the 100,000 escudos allotted for 
the September 18 celebration of Chile's sesquicentennial of independence would be 
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used for reconstruction. Rehabilitation was made more difficult by leftist charges 
that discrimination in aid distribution was being shown against coal miners, that 
funds were being misappropriated, and that efforts to prevent a flood in Valdivia 
would not be effective. 


Foreign Aid for Disaster Victims. Ratl Prebisch, director of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA), headed a group representing the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), UNESCO, and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) on a visit through the quake area to determine the assistance needed. 
On June 28, at a special session of ECLA, the damage was estimated at $520 million. 
The United Nations and its special agencies agreed to provide 90 technical assistants 
and $2.2 million through 1962 from the U.N. Technical Assistance Fund. The U.S. 
representative objected on the grounds that to allot money from the regular budget 
for such an emergency was an unwise precedent. Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States Walter Muller presented Chile's petition for aid to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS). Uruguay proposed that 10% of OAS quotas of all members be used 
for Chilean reconstruction. A committee of nine was set up to study the nation's im- 
mediate and long-term needs. 


Jorge Schneider, a Chilean economist and financial expert, went to Washing- 
ton to obtain loans from U.S. financial institutions. He declared that U.S. emergency 
aid had been more effective than all speeches on inter-American cooperation. The 
Export-Import Bank, which had immediately granted a loan of $10 million, arranged 
additional loans of more than $5 million. A’U.S. government donation of $20 million 
for the construction of homes, ports, and transportation facilities was announced by 
President Eisenhower. Private U.S. gifts exceeded $5 million. 


Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt urged all nations of the Western 
Hemisphere to make a concerted effort to assist Chile through international credit 
institutions. Ignacio Copete Lizarralde of Colombia, vice-president of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB), visited Betancourt to discuss the proposal. The 


IDB, of which Chile's Felipe Herrera Lane is president, was expected to begin grant- 
ing loans by October.. 


U.S. Ambassador to Chile Walter A. Howe left for Washington to report to 
the Red Cross and other nongovernmental agencies concerning Chilean needs. The 
Red Cross had received over $800,000 in donations for Chile during the week following 


the quake. Meanwhile, some Chilean merchants were grumbling that foreign aid was 
reducing their sales. 


Several nations offered help in rebuilding specific areas in Chile. Following 
Germany's proposal to help rebuild Valdivia (HAR, XIII: 337), Argentina offered to 
reconstruct the province of Chiloé, and Sweden would rebuild Puerto Saavedra, in 
Cautfn Province. Russian Ambassador from Buenos Aires Nicolai Alexeev offered 
credit for oil and mineral exploitation and invited Chile to "talk of re-establishing 
relations and of peaceful coexistence." He also met with Domingo Arteaga and other 
members of the Chilean trade mission to Russia (HAR, XII: 688-9). Chileans were 
aware, however, that most of their aid had come from capitalist countries. Of the 
200 planes bringing help, some within 24 hours, only one was Russian, and it arrived 
almost three weeks late. Chilean customs officials found some 74 bundles of Com- 
munist propaganda on a Cuban plane landing in Santiago. The plane was ostensibly 
looking for a helicopter lent by Cuba for rescue work. Similar packages were re- 
ported left in Panama and in Guayaquil, Ecuador. Italy's offer to pay the expenses 
of the Chilean team to Rome for the Olympic Games was accepted. 
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Government Reconstruction Plans. To expedite the passage in Congress of 
reconstruction bills, President Jorge Alessandri called a meeting of Ministers, party 
leaders, and bank officials. He explained that the government's anti-inflationary pol- 
icy would be continued. Reconstruction would be financed through foreign loans and 
increased taxes. The copper companies would be asked to invest an additional $250 
million in the next four years, an amount which they already planned to exceed (HAR, 
XIII: 338). Payment on foreign debts would be maintained. Pierre Lehmann, vice- 
president of CORFO, would coordinate reconstruction through existing agencies. 
Alessandri planned to present the legislation in three parts: legal and administrative 
procedure, reconstruction and financing, and overall development. 


The Radical Party presented a detailed plan for reconstruction which differed 
mainly in the method of organization. The importance of a national effort was empha- 
sized, to include educational improvements along with rehabilitation. The Radicals 
proposed that production in building- material industries be increased by presidential 
decree, that overtime payments be made in CORVI shares, and that extra profits be 
divided among the workers in preferred stock in the companies. The taxes of com- 
panies showing production increases should be progressively reduced. Social and 
economic development should be carried out on a national scale and include agricul- 
ture, cattle raising, fishing, mining, industry, fuel and energy, transportation, and 
public health. The Radicals proposed that CORFO control the planning; that the Pres- 
ident coordinate the plans, determine the methods of execution, and decide priorities; 
and that a Ministry of Economy, Development, and Reconstruction execute the plans. 
The Partido Demécrata Cristiano also favored the formation of a new ministry. 


The Communist Party opposed foreign loans and payments on the foreign debt. 
It contended that loans, if unavoidable, should come from socialist countries to pre- 
vent the nation's being "tied hand and foot to the United States." It proposed higher 
taxes on the copper companies. In support of a suggestion to suspend payments on 
the foreign debt, it pointed out a potential saving of some $300 million. Since such a 
proposal was obviously unacceptable to an administration proud of possessing inter- 
national confidence, observers concluded that the Communists hoped to use the ad- 
ministration's refusal as a basis for later criticism. The urgency of land reform 
was stressed by all parties. The meeting was considered useful and constructive 
by those in attendance except by representatives of the Socialist Party and the Par- 
tido Democrftico Popular (PDP). 


Labor Problems. After a strike of 94 days (HAR, XIII: 337), coal miners 
accepted a 17% wage increase and fringe benefits. However, their demands for a 
wage adjustment retroactive to January 1 still presented a problem. By law, all 
Chilean workers have been entitled at the beginning of each year to a wage increase 
proportionate to the amount of inflation. The government was asked to provide re- 
turn transportation for some 2,700 children who had been evacuated to homes of union 
members in Santiago and Valparaiso to prevent their suffering extreme privation dur- 
ing the prolonged strike. The copper manufacturing firms Manufacturera de Cobre 
(MADECO) and Manufacturera de Metales, S.A. (MADEMSA) began hiring new per- 
sonnel to replace workers striking for reimbursement for years of service. The 
companies considered the strike illegal since it was called before petitions had been 
submitted to the Conciliation Council. 


Cement, Paper, and Petroleum Developments. A cement plant was planned 
in Antofagasta in order to make cement available in northern Chile at lower prices 
by reducing transportation expenses. A firm of consultants to study the project was 
to be contracted by CORFO for a reported $17,000. On June 6 the Bfo-Bfo and Laja 
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paper and cellulose mills of the Manufacturera de Papeles y Cartones resumed full 
production. The CORFO allotted an additional 300,000 escudos to the government oil 
monopoly Empresa Nacional de Petréleo to finance further petroleum prospect ing. 
Chile consumed petroleum products at the rate of approximately 43,000 bbls. per 
day while producing about 19,000 bbls. per day of crude oil. Thus, the country was 
only a little more than 44% self-sufficient in petroleum. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Cérdoba: Focus of the Struggle between Army and Peronistas. President 
Arturo Frondizi capitulated to Army pressure for federal intervention in the prov- 
ince of Cérdoba (HAR, XIII: 339). The Army was determined to extirpate Peronista 
and Communist terrorism, which had been especially prevalent in the provinces of 
Cérdoba and Buenos Aires. The Governor of Cérdoba, Arturo Zanichelli, had pre- 
viously been closely allied with Frondizi as one of the founders of the government 
party Uni6én Cfvica Radical Intransigente (UCRI). Nevertheless, the Army now ac- 
cused him of coddling Peronista terrorists and of hampering government efforts to 
suppress sabotage and violence. The Army threatened to open its intelligence files 
about other governors, all members of the UCRI, who had allegedly collaborated with 
Peronista elements. Opposition parties would be able to use this intelligence to em- 
barrass Frondizi and his party. 


Once Frondizi had agreed to intervene in Cérdoba, events moved rapidly. 
While Governor Zanichelli was undergoing a minor operation, the government intro- 
duced in Congress a bill giving the administration the authority to intervene. The 
President asked for UCRI's support, warning that unless the power to intervene 
were forthcoming, the Army would force the government to the wall. The national 
committee of UCRI complied, urging its members in Congress to grant interventive 
authority, and on June 10 the Senate approved the bill. Two days later the Chamber 
of Deputies also passed it by a vote of 84 to 14. 


On June 13, after a conference with the President, Interior Minister Alfredo 
R. Vitolo announced that Juan Francisco de Larrechea had been appointed federal 
interventor in Cérdoba. De Larrechea said that his mission was to put the provin- 
cial government's house in order so that normal procedures could be restored and 
the interventive authority withdrawn. In Cérdoba there was some opposition to the 
intervention. The electrical workers' union Sindicato de Luz y Fuerza de Cérdoba 
in an official statement said that, while the Cérdoba government had made errors, 
it was a mistake for the federal authorities to deprive the people of the province of 
their legally elected government. 


This was the first case of intervention during the Frondizi administration. 
The President had resisted previous demands for such action in five provinces. 
On this occasion, however, the pressure was greater and the timing more critical, 
since the crisis came just before his departure on a well-publicized trip to Europe. 
Cérdoba and Buenos Aires Provinces had been the most troublesome in their rela- 
tionship with the national government. 


Anti-terrorist Measure Passed by Chamber of Deputies. President Frondizi 
was forced to yield to the Armed Forces in another phase of the struggle against 
terrorism. The second presidential surrender to the Army was implicit in the emer- 
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gency national defense bill sent to the Congress. It called for stiff punitive meas- 
ures, long a goal of the military in their struggle with saboteurs. The UCRI viewed 
the bill with a notable lack of enthusiasm, especially the provisions for capital pun- 
ishment. A meeting of UCRI leaders with Defense Minister Justo P. Villar and 
Minister of the Interior Vitolo resulted in a compromise by which the UCRI would 
support the bill, from which the provision for the death penalty would be dropped. 
Vitolo conceded that the Armed Forces, who were supposedly adamant in their de- 
mands for the death penalty, would accept the bill if it met their other conditions. 
The opposition parties such as the Uni6n Cfvica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP) and the 
Alianza Conservadora were definitely hostile to the capital punishment clause. 


Although the limited nature of the emergency national defense bill seemed 
apparent, the government apparently thought it necessary to adopt unusual congres- 
sional procedures. Customarily, it would have been presented first to the Senate, 
where its passage would have been easy since the government controlled every seat. 
Instead, for some undisclosed reason, the bill was sent to the Chamber of Deputies, 
where the government had only a precarious plurality. If the proposed law had been 
defeated, moreover, it could not have been re-submitted in the current congressional 
session. The bill cleared the Chamber of Deputies on June 15 by 70 to 58 votes. Dur- 
ing the acrimonious debate, a UCRP critic repeated the opposition party's standard 
charge that the Frondizi government was guilty of the same repressive procedures 
for which the President's cohorts had excoriated the Perén regime. Another UCRP 
deputy pointed out that under the Plan Conintes (HAR, XIII: 203) and the existing 
Military Code of Justice, capital punishment was already sanctioned, so that the 
additional provision in the emergency national defense biil would have been super- 
fluous. After approval by the Chamber of Deputies, the bill passed the Senate with- 
out difficulty. When the din of the debate had subsided and the anti-terrorist bill had 
become law, it was clear that the Army had gained its objective. It now had a strong- 
er club against Peronista violence, and Frondizi had been allowed to save face through 
the concealment of his surrender in a well-maneuvered sham battle over the death 
penalty clause. 


As if to point out the need for stronger measures against sabotage and vio- 
lence, the terrorism which had cost 26 lives continued while the emergency national 
defense law was under congressional consideration. Even with the new law in force, 
evidence of sabotage plans continued to unfold. On June 28 it was revealed that a 
military patrol had discovered five tons of explosives concealed in the basement of 
a centrally-located house in the town of Godoy Cruz, in Mendoza Province. 


Abortive Uprising in San Luis Province. Plagued on the one hand by violence 
and terrorism, the Frondizi government was also menaced by the threat of an ex- 
tremist revolt within the Army itself. On June 12 a small group of officers in San 
Luis Province, about 500 miles west of the national capital, seized public buildings 
and took provincial Governor Alberto Domenicone into custody. The rebels pre- 
empted a radio transmitter and announced that they intended to overthrow the central 
government because it was carrying out a policy of appeasing "Communism and 
Trotskyism."' A provisional government was proclaimed, headed by retired Major 
General Fortunato Giovannoni as President, and Brigadier General Mauricio G6mez 
as military commander. 


Frondizi seemed confident that the revolt could be easily suppressed and 
showed a surprising sang-froid. The events of the next few hours fully justified 
the government's casual attitude. Troops in the capital and the provinces failed to 
rally to the standard of the mutineers. Within six hours the revolt had collapsed 
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without a shot being fired, and most of the military men and some civilian collabo- 
rators involved in the uprising were in the custody of loyal forces. General Gio- 
vannoni and his principal aide, Lt. Col. Le6n Pablo Santamarfa, fled. Eventually 
they appeared in Montevideo where they obtained political asylum. Sentences im- 
posed by a Council of War on those captured were later confirmed by courts martial. 
The officers found guilty were discharged and given prison terms of varying length. 
After being offered 72 hours in which to surrender, Giovannoni and Santamarfa were 
declared in rebellion and therefore subject to more severe punishment. Two of the 

officers captured and sentenced managed to "escape" from the Instituto Militar, 

where they had been interned. Back in San Luis, on the other hand, civilians ar- 

rested in connection with the uprising were released by civil authorities but were 
immediately rounded up by military officials. 


The San Luis fiasco proved that the Army high command was fully in control 
of the machinery of power in Argentina. President Frondizi, the Peronistas, the 
Communists, and the young military hotheads were shown that the Army would obey 
War Minister General Rodolfo Larcher and Chief of Staff Major General Carlos To- 
ranzo Montero. To drive this point home, Toranzo Montero warned the young group 
of uniformed zealots who had lately been dubbed "gorilas," a term that used to des- 
ignate many of the currently predominant group of military officers, not to attempt 
any uprisings. 


Eichmann Case Resolved in United Nations. An international crisis arose as 
a result of the relentless pursuit of Nazi war criminals by the Israeli (HAR, XIII: 
341). Late in May the Israeli Government revealed that it had captured Adolf Eich- 
mann, who was accused of directing the execution of six million Jews during the 
Nazi reignof terror almost 20 years earlier. The German national, a panic-stricken 
fugitive for 15 years, had been abducted by determined Israeli agents in broad day- 
light on the streets of Buenos Aires and spirited out of the country, possibly on the 
same plane which carried an Israeli diplomat back to his country. The official re- 
action in Argentina was one of shock over a flagrant violation of its sovereignty by a 
friendly nation. However, the case also provided a convenient diversion from the 
internal problems that plagued the nation. Unable to get adequate redress from Tel 
Aviv, the Frondizi government determined to present the case to the U.N. Security 
Council. Prime Minister David Ben Gurion of Israel sent a conciliatory note to the 
Argentine Government. However, he refused to release Eichmann either to Argen- 
tina or to the Federal Republic of Germany, which also sought him. An interview 
was arranged on June 24 between the Israeli and Argentine chiefs of state, who were 
both traveling in Europe at the time. However, the meeting was canceled as unnec- 
essary when the decision of the U.N. Security Council was made known. The U.N. 
decision declared that Israel had been guilty of infringement of Argentine sovereignty 
and should make "adequate reparation." Such redress apparently did not include the 
surrender of Eichmann either to Argentina or to West Germany. The decision re- 
solved the dilemma for mutual friends of the two governments, including the United 


States, and gave both Jerusalem and Buenos Aires a convenient egress from the sit- 
uation. 


The reaction within Argentina to the Eichmann abduction was varied. There 
was, moreover, reliable information that another arch-Nazi, Joseph Mengele, was 

hiding somewhere in the country. The initial indignation over the affront to national 
pride was reflected in political commentary in the press and in Congress. The neo- 
fascists demonstrated with cries of "expel the Jews." Democratic groups expressed 
regret that Argentina had become a sanctuary for war criminals during the regime 
of Juan Domingo Peré6n. President Frondizi promised cooperation in apprehending 
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Mengele and returning him to West Germany for trial. He said that Argentina would 
no longer permit its soil to be used as a refuge by those accused of crimes against 
humanity. It was extremely doubtful, however, that these words would be followed 
by any action by the Argentine Government. Mengele reportedly fled to some other 
Latin American country, and there were reports that the Dominican Republic was 
receiving Nazi war criminals from Argentina and Spain. It was surmised that for- 
mer Nazis gave technical advice about explosives to the would-be assassins of 
President Betancourt of Venezuela, when they were making their plans in the Do- 
minican Republic (see p. 392). 


Frondizi's Trip to Europe. Preserving remarkable aplomb in the light of 
internal difficulties immediately prior to his departure, Frondizi placed the govern- 
ment in the hands of president of the Senate José Marfa Guido and departed for Europe. 
The aerial journey had as its announced objective the securing of European coopera- 
tion to help restore and improve the Argentine economy. It was also felt that the 
President was disturbed over the tendency of European economic blocs to "freeze 
out" such American countries as Argentina. Frondizi's itinerary included all the 
major Western European capitals, the Vatican, and the Umbrian town of Ruggio in 
Italy where his parents were born. 


Kaiser Industries Leading Producer. Industrias Kaiser Argentina led all 
Argentine corporations in total sales and profits for 1960. James F. McCloud, pres- 
ident and general manager of the company, stated that sales for the fiscal year 1959 
ending on June 30 should double the 1958 sales. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington approved a $1-million credit for Ar- 
gentina, the proceeds of which would be used to purchase U.S. machine tools to help 
expand the Kaiser Industries' automobile manufacturing plant in C6rdoba. Production 
of medium-sized automobiles specially designed for travel over rough roads had al- 
ready begun. The "Bergantfn" combined the chassis and engine features of the Willys 
jeep with a body of Italian Alfa Romeo design. The car would be built almost entirely 
of parts manufactured in Argentina. 


Kaiser Aluminum Chemical Corporation revealed its plans for production of 
aluminum ingot in Santa Cruz Province, using natural gas supplied from nearby 
wells. The cornerstone of the most modern plant in South America for the manufac- 
turing of aluminum and its alloys was laid at Estancia Chica, situated about 40 miles 
south of Buenos Aires. Kaiser Aluminum Chemical Corporation and the Argentine 
firm of Guillermo Decker, S.A., supplied the capital. It was estimated that within 
18 months the new facilities would be turning out materials for use in construction, 
automotive, and light consumer industries. 


Industrias Kaiser Argentina and Lockheed- Aircraft International announced 
plans to install an aircraft manufacturing plant in C6rdoba, to be known as Aviones 
Lockheed-Kaiser Argentina, with a combined capital of $2 million. The first plane, 
a light utility multi-purpose model, was expected to be completed by the end of 1960. 


Petroleum Output Increased. Oil production increased 21.5% during the first 
quarter of 1960 over the same period of 1959, and an overwhelming 62% over the 
first quarter of 1958. The importation of petroleum and hydro-carbon products de- 
creased 36.6% over the first quarter of 1959. The national petroleum agency Yaci- 
mientos Petrolfferos Fiscales (YPF) announced that it had brought in its first pro- 
ducing well in Rfo Negro Province and would consequently drill more wells in the 
same area. 
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Minister of Economy Alvaro Alsogaray announced that new foreign oil con- 
tracts would be awarded soon and that advance royalties would be paid by the for- 
eign firms to the state oil company. He confirmed reports that these contracts 

would include Standard Oil of New Jersey and Royal Dutch Shell, presently expanding 
their development areas. This represented a fundamental shift in state oil policy 

from the previous nationalistic reluctance to allow foreign firms to participate in the 
development of petroleum resources. 


Government Aid to Sugar Industry. Alsogaray announced plans to assist the 
sugar industry with grants of additional credits for the coming harvest. However, 
these loans were predicated on the condition that the industry accept certain regula- 
tions. The government planned to limit the 1960-61 production to estimated domes- 
tic requirements. Financial assistance would be given only to those mills which 
limited their production to 79% of their 1959-60 output. The regulations were re- 


garded as necessary because of the large accumulation of sugar stocks over the past 
two seasons. 


Operations Begun at San Nicolfs Steel Mill. The blast furnace of the more 
than 900-acre national steel works at San Nicol4s, near Buenos Aires, was fired up 
in June. Known as the General Manuel Savio mill, in honor of Argentina's pioneer 
in the struggle for national self-sufficiency in steel, it represented Argentina's larg- 
est industrial organization. It was estimated that the cost upon completion would be 
$340 million. Export-Import Bank credits of $100 million were helping to finance 
the country's first integrated steel mill. The first pig iron was expected to be pour- 
ing from the furnace by mid-June. Production of the huge blast furnace was rated 

at 1,500 tons a day. Many economists regarded the San Nicolas plant as an utterly 
artificial development, since it is far from the sources of iron ore and coking coal. 


It would seem to be an extreme case of Latin American nationalism fostering an un- 
economical industry. 


Death of Bishop de Andrea. The influential Argentine churchman Monsignor 
Miguel de Andrea died on June 17 in Buenos Aires. His passing was the latest in a 
series of deaths of high officials in the Catholic Church within the past twelve months. 


He had achieved fame as the only Church leader who had fought Per6n consistently 
(IV, No. 8, p. 39). 


URUGUAY 


Congressional Budget Debate. The major preoccupation of the Uruguayan 
Congress during June was the approval of the national budget for 1960-61. The in- 
terrogation by Congress of Finance Minister Juan E. Azzini, which had begun in 
May (HAR, XIII: 342), was postponed until after July 1, probably so that action on 
the budget could be completed by the June 30 deadline. According to Professor 
Philip B. Taylor, writing in the Christian Science Monitor, the questioning of Az- 
zini had been aimed primarily at clarifying the confusing aspects of the budget and 
government finances in general, rather than at obtaining an explanation of basic fis- 
cal policies. In spite of a sharp increase over the preceding year's appropriation, 
Taylor doubted whether the total budget figure would cover the actual costs of run- 
ning the government. However, because of the confusion existing at all levels, he 
also questioned whether anyone actually knew the current financial position of the 
country or its fiscal requirements. Nevertheless, an eventual vote of confidence 
was expected to be given Azzini once the budget furor had died down, since the de- 
bate in reality was an attempt to embarrass him and the Herrerista majority. In 
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spite of its widely expressed concern over budget deficits and other economic prob- 
lems facing the nation, Congress approved of increased spending in areas where 

voter support was sensitive--i.e. pensions, farm loans, and school programs. A 
one-day strike on June 21 by 9,000 members of the National Teachers' Federation 


was credited with forcing Congress to approve all suggested budget increases for 
education. 


Blanco Split Widened. Additional cleavages between the urban and rural fac- 
tions of the Blanco Party continued to appear (HAR, XIII: 206). The directorates of 
both factions were forced to hold sessions on June 14 to break a deadlock which had 
threatened to disrupt the progress of Congress on the approval of the budget. At the 
meetings both Deputy Carlos Arraga and the Chamber of Deputies vice-president 
Wilson Ferreira Aldunate vehemently criticized Montevideo's Mayor Daniel Fern4n- 
dez Crespo for having destroyed party unity. Arraga then resigned from the direc- 
torate of the Herrerista faction "to avoid greater problems within the party." How- 
ever, Fernfndez Crespo, a leader of the Uni6n Blanca DemocrAtica (UBD) faction, 
and Martfn Echegoyen, leader of the Herreristas, were successful in bringing their 
cohorts into line and thus avoiding a complete break-up of the party. 


Uruguayan Democracy Analyzed. On June 9 the Christian Science Monitor 
presented an interesting vignette of Uruguay and its current problems by Bertran 
Johanson, in an effort to analyze the situation in Uruguay subsequent to President 
Eisenhower's visit in March of this year (HAR, XIII: 206). Most interesting was his 
statement that the Montevideo student demonstrations during the visit and the ensuing 
repercussions in the local press were a perfect example of Uruguay's basic problem: 
", . . Uruguay's devotion to democracy is so sincere and so complete that the result 
is an element of license in its practice."" University autonomy, pension financing, 
mass infiltration of Communist diplomats and technicians, nationalization of indus- 
try, difficulty with wool sales, an inexplicable budget system, and a disinclination 

to follow the recommendations of the International Monetary Fund were described 


as current problem areas. The author did not make clear whether democratic li- 
cense was to blame for them all. 


High Cost of Living. The Labor Ministry announced through its department 
of statistics that by May the cost of living had increased 32% over the average of 
1959 and 11.4% since December 1959. Food had generally suffered the greatest 
price increases. The price of meat had risen 45% above the 1959 average, and 
eggs, 53.3%. Only fruits and vegetables had increased moderately at 4.5%. Tobacco 
had registered a record increase of 95% over the previous year. Despite the general 
rise in the cost of living, the rate of increase had leveled off considerably in April 
and May, and the overall cost of living had actually decreased slightly in March. 


This trend was evident in the price of clothing, which increased 24% during 1959 but 
had not increased since January 1960. 


Wool Exports Down. Sluggishness in the export of wool continued with 58% 
of the October 1959 stocks still unsold. The possibility remained that Russia might 
buy the remainder of the 1959 wool clip, estimated at 40,000 to 45,000 tons, paying 
for it partly in cash and partly in petroleum. On the other hand, this offer (HAR, 
XIII: 207, 276, 344) might have been a carrot-on-a-stick designed to complicate 
the problem. The government was considering a measure designed to force wool 
exports by restricting credit to finance wool stocks. 
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PARAGUAY 


Cabinet Changes. President Alfredo Stroessner effected a partial reorgani- 
zation of his Cabinet in June. Domingo Montanaro, former Foreign Minister and 
now vice-president of the Colorado Party, became Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, replacing Fabio da Silva, who was designated Minister of Education. Ber- 
nardino Gorostiaga, chairman of the Colorado Party and former Minister of Educa- 
tion, was named Minister without Portfolio, replacing Tom4s Romero Pereyera, 
who became Minister of Public Works. Stroessner planned to name the former 
Minister of Public Works, Mario Coscia, as ambassador to a European country. 

A university professor, Dionisio Gonz4lez Torres, was made Minister of Health. 
The other Cabinet posts remained the same: Minister of the Interior, Edgar Insfr4n; 
Foreign Relations, Rafil Sapena Pastor; Treasury, César Barrientos; Agriculture, 
Ezequiel Gonz4lez Alsina; Defense, General Marcial Samaniego; and Justice, Juan 
Ch4vez. Stroessner's new Cabinet remained as before completely manned by Colo- 
rado Party members. 


New Anti-Stroessner Organization Formed. News of the secret formation in 
Asunci6n of the Movimiento Social Demdcrata Cristiano (DC) was received in June 
by the press in New York from Janus Seleszynaski of the Christian Democratic Union 
of Central Europe. The DC was reportedly founded on May 14 (Paraguayan Independ- 
ence Day) by citizens representing all social and cultural levels, including some de- 
posed leaders and officials of the Paraguayan Army. The officers elected to the or- 
ganization's national executive council, all university professors, were: Jorge H. 
Escobar, president; Hermégenes Rojas Silva, first vice-president; Jer6nimo Irala 
Burgos, second vice-president; Emilio Celso Fracchia, secretary general; and Ro- 
lando B. Niella, secretary of operations. The DC published a manifesto to the citi- 
zens of Paraguay describing present conditions as "intolerable" and outlining their 
proposals for change. They stressed passive resistance but added that ". . . in ex- 
treme cases, the right of rebellion is universally recognized." After the publication 
of this manifesto, the Ateneo Liberal (composed of young Liberal intellectuals) sent 
a letter to the DC congratulating it on its inception, approving its principles, and of- 
fering it cooperation. 


Guerrilla Activity. Highly contradictory stories of guerrilla activity con- 
tinued to appear. According to Interior Minister Insfrfn, a rebel group of about 
100 men belonging to a company commanded by Juan José Rotela had been "totally 
destroyed" by government forces near the town of Abay in the southern part of the 
CaaguazG mountains. Insfrfn also stated, "Absolute quiet reigns throughout Para- 
guayan territory; there are only 10 or 20 culprits who operate in the Caaguazé 
mountains."' However, rebel forces announced that Rotela had won at Abay and had 
captured weapons and munitions abandoned by the government troops. The rebels 
further contradicted Insfr4n by declaring that Rotela's band had increased from its 
original 300 to 1,500 combatants and that, although Stroessner had sent 5,000 sol- 
diers to the Caaguazé zone to put down the insurgents, the government forces had 
failed because the majority of them refused to enter the forest in search of the guer- 
rillas. Despite the conflicting statements, there was agreement that guerrillas were 
active in some sections in spite of the government's efforts to suppress them. At the 
moment, however, there was no threat to Stroessner's control of Paraguay. 


Father Talavera in the United States. Father Ram6n Talavera arrived in the 
United States on his truth-telling mission begun in May (HAR, XIII: 345). The priest 
held interviews in Miami and in Washington, accusing Stroessner's regime of "total 
suppression of freedom of the press and the rights of man" and declaring that the 
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dictator was kept in power by an army of 30,000 men and by the support of foreign 
governments. The young priest was granted his wish of putting the case of the Para- 
guayan people before the Inter-American Peace Committee of the Organization of 

American States. On June 28 the committee authorized its chairman to begin explor- 
atory conversations with Father Talavera concerning his accusations against the gov- 
ernment of Paraguay, but no date was set for the hearing. 


Relations with Argentina Strained. Argentina's reply to the Paraguayan pro- 
test in May against rebel invasions from Argentina was unsatisfactory to the Para- 
guayan Government. It neither admitted nor denied knowledge of rebel activity 
against Paraguay carried on in Argentine territory. Paraguay protested against this 
noncommittal attitude and asked for a straightforward statement of Argentina's posi- 
tion. Although Argentina issued no immediate reply, Risieri Frondizi, president of 

the National University in Buenos Aires and a brother of Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi, published a statement declaring that:". . . tyrants should realize that dic- 
tators pass but the people remain;. . . no people have a vocation for slavery; if they 
support a dictatorship for a while it is in the hope of finding the right moment to free 
themselves." Although Frondizi stated that his statement did not necessarily reflect 
the official Argentine attitude, the whole affair seemed to signify a definite change in 
Argentina's policy toward the Stroessner regime, since in the past five years Argen- 
tina had always declared itself ready to cooperate with the Paraguayan Government 

in suppressing the revolutionary activities of Paraguayan exiles. The present attitude 
of Argentina did not preclude the possibility that a more serious invasion, if not directly 
sponsored by Argentina, at least tolerated and even encouraged, might in the not too 
distant future be launched from Argentina. 


Economic Activity. Despite a spiraling cost of living (up 10.2% over the 
same time last year), a continued unfavorable balance of trade, and a strong demand 
for credit by exporters and importers resulting in a tight money market, foreign col- 
lections continued to be paid at maturity and the guaranf remained stable. It was 
expected that the additional 5% import tax reported in May would curtail the expan- 
sion of imports, thus easing the situation. 


Meat-packing plants were in full scale production, with meat exports up 
12.4% over the same period in 1959. A promising coffee crop in the Pedro Juan 
Caballero area was expected to bring upwards of $700,000 when exported, double 
the amount brought in 1959. With the increased meat and coffee production, Para- 
guayans looked forward to more exports and a favorable balance of trade. 


BRAZIL 


Lott Still the Weaker Candidate. Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott's pros- 
pects of winning the Brazilian presidential election in October did not improve during 
June. President Juscelino Kubitschek resisted the efforts of Lott's supporters to 
have Minister of Finance Sebastiaio Paes de Almeida replaced by Ovfdio de Abreu, 

a competent financier, politician, and treasurer of Lott's campaign fund, who pre- 
sumably would have allowed Lott to use government funds to finance his campaign. 
Paes de Almeida's refusal to allocate government funds to Lott had provoked Edna 
Lott's verbal attack on the Minister in May (HAR, XIII: 347). Political observers 
commented that Kubitschek was not swayed by the pressures from Lott's group be- 
cause he knew he could count on the support of the Armed Forces under the leader- 
ship of War Minister Odflio Denys, who was pledged not to meddle in politics. As 
the preceding War Minister, Lott had controlled a powerful military machine, with 
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men friendly to himself in key posts. Although he had been required constitutionally 
to resign as War Minister in order to run for President, he had expected that the 
Army under Odflio Denys would continue to back him. However, on the day after 
assuming office, Denys replaced Lott's men with his own in practically all positions 
of command and since that date had not permitted them to take an active part in the 
presidential campaign. President Kubitschek thoroughly approved of Denys’ action, 
which was aimed at guaranteeing political stability; Lott of course did not, since his 
position was considerably weakened as a result. As things stood, it would be virtu- 
ally impossible for Lott to repeat for his own benefit his exploits of 1955, when, 
backed by the Armed Forces, he had intervened in Brazil's politics so that Kubit- 
schek might take office, for which service he was rewarded with the post of War 
Minister. 


The Brazilian Communist weekly Novos Rumos accused President Kubit- 
schek, Vice President Jofo0 Goulart (president of the labor party Partido Trabal- 
hista Brasileiro--PTB), and Public Works Minister Ernani do Amaral Peixoto (pres- 
ident of the government party Partido Social Democr4tico--PSD), of sabotaging Lott's 
candidacy. According to the weekly magazine Visfo, the truth was that Lott's con- 
servative backers, especially PSD members, were reluctant to support the govern- 
ment candidate openly because he was being dominated by leftist elements, extreme 
nationalists and outlawed Communists organized into the "comité nacionalista pro- 
Lott."" It was true that President Kubitschek and his followers in the government 

had so far done little to promote Lott, stressing instead that in their official capac- 
ities they would remain neutral (HAR, XIII: 347). Kubitschek took this stand again 

in a speech given at a luncheon feting Lott in Brasflia in the second week of June. 


Worried about the Marshal's chances of winning, Lott's supporters approached 
Adhemar de Barros, presidential candidate of the Partido Social Progressista (PSP), 
asking him to withdraw his name in favor of Lott. Lott's group offered in return to 
support Adhemar de Barros for governor of Guanabara but threatened that, if he did 
not cooperate, it would mean the loss of the ministries the PSP controlled under 
Kubitschek. Adhemar de Barros' answer to the proposal was a vehement "no." 
Lott, he said, should be the one to withdraw, since he was the weaker candidate. 
Adhemar's refusal to play ball by Lott's rules was considered perfectly justifiable 
since he commanded a considerable number of votes in the state of So Paulo, which 
might decide the election in favor of either Lott or Janio Quadros. The incident only 
discredited Lott further. 


Quadros' Campaign. JAnio Quadros, candidate of the Uniio Democr§atica 
Nacional (UDN), continued to enjoy popular support, but he also suffered some dis- 

appointments. On his campaign trip to Bahia, he failed to obtain the open support he 
had hoped for from Juracy Magalhies. Magalhdes still maintained his stand, similar 
to Kubitschek's, of official neutrality. An unexpected blow to Quadros was UDN pres- 
ident José de Magalhdes Pinto's renunciation of his candidacy for the governorship of 
Minas Gerais. The force of the UDN electoral machine in that state was expected to 
be considerably diminished as a consequence of Magalhaes Pinto's withdrawal. 


Luiz Carlos Prestes and the PCB. Brazilian Communist leader Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, notwithstanding his being secretary general of the illegal Partido Comunista 
Brasileiro (PCB), was exercising only a decorative function in that party, said Visao 
in a special report on the PCB. Real leadership was in the hands of the younger men, 
who were divided into two warring factions. One group, headed by Jacob Gorender, 

Prestes' ex-secretary, wanted the PCB to follow the "liberal line" of Nikita Khru- 

shchev. On the other side were those who wanted a more sectarian party modeled on 
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that of Red China. Maurfcio Grabois, Pedro Pomar, and Jofio Amazonas were the 
leaders of this faction. Although the liberals were nominally in control of the cen- 
tral commission of the PCB, a showdown between the two groups was expected to 
occur at the party congress to be held in July. Both sides had declared their inten- 
tion to expel the losers, but in any case Prestes would continue as a figurehead in 
the party. 


Signs of Increased Inflation; SUMOC Director Resigns. No rise in the cost of 
living index resulted in June from the currency put into circulation in April and May 
(HAR, XIII: 280, 348), but signs of inflation were not absent. Conspicuous were the 
printing for the first time of 10,000-cruzeiro bills, the largest denomination until then 
having been 1,000 cruzeiros, and the raising of the minimum salary from 6,000 cru- 
zeiros per month to 10,000, a move for which the labor unions had been agitating. 


Marcos de Sousa Dantas, executive director of the money and credit control 
board Superintendéncia da Moeda e do Crédito (SUMOC), resigned, stating that his 
health did not permit his constantly traveling to Brasflia. He was replaced by Fran- 
cisco Vieira de Alencar, a long-time official of the Bank of Brazil. 


Coffee Crisis. Continued overproduction of coffee was leading Brazil toward 
financial disaster. According to the influential newspaper O Estado de Sao Paulo, 
the stock of coffee being stored in warehouses for lack of a consumer market grew 
in June to 42 million bags. With the 1960 harvest estimated at 26 million bags, of 
which only 18 million could be exported under the International Coffee Agreement, 
the surplus by 1961 would be 50 million bags. By 1962 it would probably be 82 mil- 
lion, 4-1/2 times the number of bags Brazil was allowed to export annually. oO 
Estado de S&o Paulo stated that despite the presence of alarming surpluses, the 
President's policies had served only to stimulate coffee production. Kubitschek 
gave in to the demands of coffee growers in June, with an eye to the coming elec- 
tions, and raised the value of the coffee dollar from 76 to 90 cruzeiros. Beginning 
on July 1, the date the coffee harvest was to start, producers would receive 90 cru- 
zeiros: for each dollar obtained by the government's sale of coffee on the international 
market. The difference between this rate and the actual value in cruzeiros of the 
dollar (approximately 186 cruzeiros) was being confiscated by the government. As 
the government was obligated to buy all the coffee produced, it was expected that the 
price rise would stimulate further production, especially since Kubitschek had so far 
made no move to limit new plantings. 


Along with 14 other Latin American coffee-producing countries and Portugal, 
Brazil agreed in Washington to a one-year extension of the International Coffee A- 
greement, limiting each country's exports to 90% of its best sales during the last 
10 years. Walther Moreira Salles, Brazilian Ambassador in Washington, expressed 
disapproval of the World Bank's loan of $5.6 million to Kenya for the stimulation of 
coffee production there. He stated that with the coffee market already glutted, in- 
creased production of coffee in Kenya would be damaging to the economies of the 
Latin American coffee-growing countries. In further protest against the loan, For- 
eign Minister Horacio Lafer stated that it was a violation of a 1952 agreement by 
which the United States agreed not to impair the market for essential Latin Ameri- 
can agricultural products. 


On the domestic scene the Instituto Brasileiro do Café announced a new pol- 
icy designed to stimulate the soluble coffee industry. Annually for the next four 
years it would allocate up to one million bags of raw coffee from its surplus stocks 
for sale at market prices to existing soluble coffee factories or to those established 
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before December 31, 1961. The coffee institute also stated that the program under- 
taken by various firms, notably Matarazzo, to find new uses for surplus coffee was 
progressing well. A way had been found to extract an exportable crude caffein from 
the beans, leaving a residue that, when enriched with 50% phosphates, made a satis- 
factory fertilizer. The institute was offering the new fertilizer for sale to coffee 
growers. 


Power Developments in the Northeast. Brazil's poor Northeast (encompas- 
sing the states of Maranh&o, Piauf, Cear4, Rio Grande do Norte, Parafba, Sergipe, 
Pernambuco, Alagoas, and Bahia), with only 10.4% of the country's developed elec- 
tric power, was given some badly needed attention with the submission of plans to 
the federal Chamber of Deputies for two hydroelectric plants to be built in that re- 
gion. One project was the 650-million-cruzeiro Companhia Hidroeléctrica do Par- 
nafba, which would use the Parnafba River's hydraulic power to supply energy to 
Piauf, Maranhdo, and Cear4. The other was the 500-million-cruzeiro Centrais 
Eléctricas do Rio Jequitinhonha, which would supply electricity to the south of Ba- 
hia and to the border areas of other states. Both plants would relieve the burden 
on the Companhia Hidroeléctrica do SAo Francisco, whose capacity no longer satis- 
fied the demand in the Northeast. It was expected that under the direction of the 
Superintendéncia do Desenvolvimento do Nordeste (SUDENE), an agency established 
by federal law in December 1959 with supervisory powers over other federal agen- 
cies operating in the Northeast, an additional 3,800 million cruzeiros would be spent 
on electric energy in 1961. 


Atomic Power. Brazilian scientists from the Instituto de Pesquisas Tecno- 
l6gicas and the Instituto de Energia Atémica, both of SAo Paulo, developed a method 


of producing pure uranium metal from monazite sands that was purportedly less com- 
plicated and expensive than the method used in the United States and elsewhere. It 
was reported that the new process would not be patented so as not to disclose its de- 
tails but would be made available to friendly nations. 


According to the Commiss4o Nacional de Energia Nuclear, plans for Brazil's 
first atomic power plant, which would supply electricity to the Rio de Janeiro-Sio 
Paulo area, were progressing satisfactorily. The plant, to be constructed near the 
bay of Angra dos Reis, south of Rio de Janeiro, would have a capacity of 150,000 to 
200,000 kw., with an installation cost of $300 per kw. Costs would be shared by the 
federal government and the states which stood to profit from the development. 


Germany and Japan Lead in Investments. Despite unfavorable factors--the 
uncertainties of an election year, nationalist currents, an unbalanced foreign ex- 
change, and inflation--foreign investments continued to be made in Brazil at a rate 
at least equal to that of 1959. Germany and Japan took the lead in these investments, 
with the United States third and Great Britain and Holland close behind. Germany's 
Daimler Benz made substantial investments in Benz do Brasil, while smaller Ger- 
man firms concentrated on the automotive parts and ball bearing lines. Japanese 
funds went for the most part into two large projects, the Usiminas steel mill, 40% 
Japanese owned, and the Ishikawajima shipbuilding works, but investments were 
also made in textiles, tractors, and motors. 


Protests against Hanna Mining Company. Brazilian nationalists protested 
against the projected activity of the Hanna Mining Company of Cleveland, which had 
asked government approval of a plan calling for the expenditure of $30 million to 
strengthen the government's Central do Brasil railroad and to construct port facil- 
ities so that the company could start exporting 7 million tons annually of iron ore 
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from Minas Gerais. In 1958 Hanna had acquired the Morro Velho gold mine in Mi- 
nas Gerais which, although it supplied most of Brazil's gold, was operating at a 
loss. On the mine property was an unworked deposit of exceptionally rich hematite 
iron ore, estimated at 3,000 million tons, and it was this deposit that Hanna was 
preparing to exploit. Hanna was not interested in the gold mine, which was turned 
over to a Brazilian group in June. Newspapers echoed the petition to President 
Kubitschek of 120 congressmen who attacked Hanna's recent moves, charging that 
the Hanna plan would “annihilate” the government-owned Vale do Rio Doce company, 
which was also operating an iron mine in Minas Gerais, as well as the railroad to 
its ore-loading port of Vit6ria, capital of the state of Espfrito Santo. The newspaper 

‘ Jornal do Brasil, which was taking the lead in the attacks, said that Hanna had al- 

ready offered ore to Europe for prices lower than those set by the Rio Doce company. 


Trade with Communist Countries. Brazil signed a five-year treaty with 
Czechoslovakia on June 25 providing for the construction of a Czech tractor plant 

in Brazil. Czechoslovakia would provide the equipment and technical aid to produce 
2,000 tractors yearly. The agreement anticipated $70 million in trade both ways in 
the first year. It was explained that Brazil's objective was to make a foreign ex- 
change saving by diverting trade from hard currency countries to those with which 
Brazil had bilateral agreements, such as Poland and East Germany. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Increased U.S. Interest in Latin America. The actions and antics of Fidel 
Castro in Cuba and the bombastic remarks of Nikita Khrushchev have undoubtedly 
been the spark that lit the flame of current interest in Latin America on the part of 
U.S. politicians and the State Department. Events in the Dominican Republic, though 
not as provocative to the United States, continued to arouse public protests and to dis- 
turb the governments of Venezuela and other Latin American countries. Both candi- 
dates for the Presidency of the United States came out strongly for a "new approach 
to Latin America," one in which the United States would work as a partner with the 
other nations and adopt a long-term program of alleviating poverty in Latin America. 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York went further in his thinking and pro- 
posals for the Western Hemisphere. He called for immediate substantial aid of the 
Marshall Plan type, a cooperative effort for industrialization and land reform, and 
joint policies to meet any intervention by "outside" (i.e. Communist) powers. He 
then offered the radical suggestion that the United States should aim at the creation 
of a Western Hemisphere economic union and agree upon steps leading to the crea- 

“ tion of a Western Hemisphere confederation. Even though these ultimate goals, ob- 
viously unacceptable to all parties at the moment, were only a remote possibility, 
nevertheless their enunciation by a statesman of stature indicated the trend of the 
times. There was no doubt that, whoever were in the White House during the coming 


years, there would be a new and expanded program of aid and a new focus of interest 
toward the south. 


Organization of American States Gaining Prestige. In the meantime the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) seemed to be slowly gaining prestige, at least 
in the United States. When Fidel Castro presented his charge of economic aggres- 
sion against the United States to the U.N. Security Council, Ambassador José A. 

Correa, Ecuadorean representative on the Security Council, referred to Article 51 
of the U.N. Charter and stressed that such a charge should be referred to the OAS. 


At the meeting of the OAS Council called on the initiative of the Peruvian rep- 
resentative, it was agreed to hold a special emergency meeting of the Foreign Min- 
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isters of the American states to consider three items: The Venezuelan complaint 
against Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo and the Dominican Government; the Peru- 
vian request to discuss the intervention of the Soviet bloc in Hemisphere affairs; 
and the Cuban complaint against the economic aggression of the United States. Al- 
ready the Inter-American Peace Committee of the OAS had made public a report 
accusing the Dominican Republic of "flagrant and widespread violations of human 
rights."" A bellicose speech by Premier Khrushchev threatening the use of rockets 
in the aid of Cuba awakened the governments of Latin America to the possibility of 
actual military intervention in the Western Hemisphere by the USSR. 


Another indication of the growing importance of the OAS came from Canadian 
Foreign Minister Howard Green. He stated on a recent trip to Latin America that 
his government was considering the possibility of participation in the OAS. 


Free Trade Areas Developing in Latin America. In organizing two free trade 
areas and discussing economic integration within the areas, Europe furnished an im- 
petus for the same type of organization in the Americas. The Free Trade Zone as- 
sociation, modeled after the European Free Trade Association, was approved last 
February in Montevideo by seven of the larger republics of Latin America, compris- 
ing nearly 70% of the total area's population. They were Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Peru, and Mexico. A committee for the organization met in 
Montevideo in June to draw up an agreement and a budget, while the individual repub- 
lics were preparing lists of goods on which concessions would be asked and might be 
given. The membership of Mexico in this group was especially significant. Although 
Mexico is not contiguous with any of its partners, its participation reflected the de- 
cision of the L6pez Mateos government that its greatest potential for trade expansion 


lies to the south and perhaps also equally Mexico's desire to become a leader in Lat- 
in American affairs. 


In Central America a Common Market had existed in theory since the 1958 
five-power multi-lateral treaty of free commerce (HAR, XI: 661; XII: 15). In spite 
of the fact that Costa Rica and Nicaragua had not yet ratified the treaty, the other 
three states--Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras--had moved forward with a 
mutual pact which went further than a common tariff wall and included a clause for 
the free circulation of citizens, the agreement to become effective five years after 
the exchange of ratifications. In June these same three countries set up a plan for 
the creation of a "Development and Assistance Fund" with a capitalization of $5.5 
million and headquarters in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. The relationship of these trade 
areas with GATT and the "Outer Seven" and "Inner Six" in Europe would doubtless 


be one of the major problems discussed in the forthcoming Geneva meetings of GATT 
in September. 


Inter-American Development Bank. Felipe Herrera, former Finance Min- 
ister of Chile and now president of the Inter-American Development Bank, announced 
that payments had been made into the fund by several countries and that by late in 
the autumn the impact of the bank should begin to be felt. Although it was clear that 
the United States was considering additional credits in some form for the develop- 
ment of the Americas, it was not certain whether any of this additional credit would 
employ the offices of the new Development Bank. 


International Coffee Agreement Continued. France and Portugal, together 
with 15 Latin American nations, are members of this agreement, with Miguel Angel 
Cordero of Mexico as chairman of the governing board. For the second quarter of 

1960 its 17 member-nations were authorized to export 7.6 million bags of coffee, or 
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300,000 more than for the same period in 1959. At its meeting in 1960, the board 
created a World Coffee Bureau to develop new markets and promote consumption in 
existing markets. This move seemed to be a more positive step than earlier ones, 
which had been largely in the area of restriction of production and export. Prosper- 
ity or depression is still closely linked to coffee prices and sales in Colombia, El 
Salvador, Brazil, Costa Rica, and Guatemala. 


Many Republics Anxious for Increased Sugar Quota. With the cut in the U.S. 
sugar quota purchases from Cuba authorized by Congress and implemented by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, there was considerable pressure by sugar-producing countries 
to supply this deficit. Mexico, Costa Rica, and Peru benefited, and Brazil imme- 
diately expressed its eagerness to share in the U.S. market. Even Paraguayan 
interests claimed that they were in a position to furnish up to 25,000 tons and badly 
needed the foreign exchange. For the moment at least it was clear that Cuba's loss 
would be a gain for the republics who were allotted a portion of the quota. Although 
the Dominican Republic could claim an additional quota because of the terms of U.S. 
sugar legislation, the allotment was withheld on the State Department's insistence. 
It was hoped that this measure would constitute a clear token of U.S. disapproval of 
the Trujillo regime, which was widely thought to survive because of U.S. support. 


Representatives of Organized Labor Meet. Modern labor organizations in 
most Latin American countries were nonexistent 20 years ago or used solely as an 
adjunct of political parties. The picture has changed now, and meetings of repre- 
sentatives of various international unions are common. On April 25, sixteen coun- 
tries were represented in Lima, Peru, at an Inter-American Conference of the 
International Union of Food, Drink, and Tobacco Workers. The Peruvian Confede- 
ration of Labor played host. According to the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, 
although only items of a technical and economic nature were discussed, there was 
no doubt that such conferences offered a good training ground for future leaders. 
From May 20 to May 26, again in Lima, delegates from 14 American nations at- 
tended the First Inter-American Conference of Commercial, Clerical, and Tech- 
nical Employees. This meeting, presided over by a Peruvian and with vice-presidents 
from Argentina, Ecuador and Panama, discussed such questions as social legislation 
and collective bargaining. The growing awareness of their responsibilities among 
the labor leaders of Latin America was also echoed by the demand of the Organiza- 
cién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) for representation in the gov- 
erning group of the new free trade association at Montevideo. 
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LA NOVELA DE LA REVOLUCION MEXICANA. Edited by Antonio Castro Leal. 
Mexico. Aguilar. 1960. Two volumes. Pp. 1024, 1180. 


It is a pleasure to the eyes and even to the touch to hold in one's hands these 
two handsome volumes bound in wine-colored leatherette with gilt lettering, a bind- 
ing familiar to those who have seen other volumes in this deluxe series put out by 
the Spanish-Mexican publishing house of Aguilar. On opening the volumes, the read- 
er finds that because of the use of fine paper, each one has over a thousand pages; 
it is no wonder that the first volume contains nine and the second twelve complete 
novels of the Mexican Revolution. Here is a treasure trove for students of the Rev- 
olution and of Mexican literature. The works in the first volume are Mariano Azuela, 
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Los de abajo, Los caciques, and Las moscas; Martfn Luis Guzm4n, El aguila y la 
‘serpiente and La La sombra del caudillo; José Vasconcelos, Ulises criollo (not strict- 
ly a novel); Agustfn Vera, La revancha; Nellie Campobello, Cartucho and Las manos 
de mam4. The second volume contains José Rubén Romero, ~Apuntes de un luga- 
Tefio © and Desbandada; Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, Campamento, Tierra, and jpMi 
general Francisco L. Urquizo, Tropa a weds José Mancisidor, Frontera junto nto al 


Miguel N. Lira, La escondida. 


In addition to the text of the novels, each volume has an important scholarly 
apparatus. There is to begin with an essay by Antonio Castro Leal on the novel of 
the Mexican revolution; this is really one essay divided into two parts. Then come 
a schematic chronology of the principal events of the Revolution from 1910 year by 
year to 1928, and a brief listing of events down to the inauguration of President 
Adolfo Lé6pez Mateos, with an indication that his term will end in 1964. The events 
since 1928 have really nothing to do with the novels, but they are apparently included 
in accordance with the fiction that the Revolution is still continuing. This chronology 
is the same in both volumes, but in the second volume it is preceded by a historical 
summary of the Mexican Revolution which makes the chronology much more mean- 
ingful. Then comes the text of the novels, with a brief essay on each author. As an 
appendix there is a census of the real and fictitious characters which appear in the 
novels contained in the volume, followed by an index of place names and a vocabulary 
of unusual words; in the two indexes of place names and vocabularies there is inevi- 
tably some duplication. At the end of each volume there is a bibliography of works 
about the Revolution; it is essentially the same, although in the second volume one 
or two titles have been added. 


This grand project was begun by Sra. Berta Gamboa de Camino, who for 
many years taught a course on the novel of the Mexican Revolution in the summer 
school of the University of Mexico. Upon her death the project was taken over by 
Antonio Castro Leal. Even the most jaded reviewer will greet these volumes warmly 
and recommend them heartily to librarians, scholars, and just plain common readers 
(provided they know Spanish!). 


Torcuato Luca de Tena. THE SECOND LIFE OF CAPTAIN CONTRERAS. Trans- 
lated by Barnaby Conrad. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1960. Pp. 216. $3.50. 


The author, who was born in Madrid in 1923, is the grandson of the founder 
of the famous Madrid monarchist tabloid A.B.C., of which he has been foreign cor- 
respondent and editor. He is now editor of the magazine Blanco y Negro. His books 
include studies of England, the press, and the experiences of Spanish prisoners of 
war in Russia. This novel, which appeared in Spain under the title La otra vida 
del Capitén Contreras, is a venture into the world of Rip Van Winkle fantasy. The 
hero, a seventeenth century soldier of fortune, was placed in a state of suspended 
animation by a learned doctor during a period of persecution by the Inquisition. He 
returns to life in 1950 and leads a second life in Spain and the United States which 
he inevitably compares--unfavorably-- with his earlier existence. Presumably the 
thesis is that the good old times in Spain were characterized by more honesty than 
modern society, just as the translator's bullfights are supposedly a refreshing es- 
cape from the cunning in-fighting of modern society. The world is moving relent- 
lessly in one direction in trying to solve its problems, while the author and his 
translator wander off toward the golden haze of a misunderstood past. Both are 
anachronisms. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
conta eine which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- ' 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and . 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
te satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
yi ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
: as of mining in ro social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ave been close and cordi 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 


Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations ...............0000045 $2.00 
Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report .............-.02000005 $1.00 
Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil .............4... $1.00 
Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 7 
Id., Text of addresses and list of participants ................0eccceceeeeeeeeees $1.00 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) ‘7 
Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Hispanic American Society Membership List ..............0000eeeeeeceeeeees $1.00 
Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 ..........+..+- in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 


Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I-X (in preparation) 


Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 


$2.50 
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